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MY STORY. 


Prize Story sy G. P. Wueerer, ’91, PENNSYLVANIA. 


REMEMBER it as distinctly as though it were yester- 

day—that drear November day—as I sat in my room 
gazing out upon the still world out-of-doors. The great 
trees looked bare and mournful, and a few dead-brown leaves 
still clung with lifeless stems to the branches outlined sharply 
on the leaden sky. The wind, now and then, moaned dis- 
consolately through the tree-tops, and lifted the ivy on the 
wall, but the naked branches only swayed back and forth 
with a creaking sound; the ivy only shivered a little, and 
was still; no bird chirped its note of gladness. 

How desolate and dark it seemed! The very grass on 
the lawn looked blighted and seered, as if a fire had swept 
over it, leaving in its track naught but desolation. Fit em- 
blem of my life, I thought. For I told myself that my heart 
was even as the grass I gazed upon; a great fire had swept 
over it, burning out its life and freshness, and leaving only 
the scarred reminders of what might have been. 
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It was only a mockery after all—the thought that I could 
love and be loved. Now that we saw the truth, it was for- 
ever too late. I remember looking back to the first months 
of my marriage, when I loved my wife with all the fervor of 
a young, strong nature. “Could I have really loved,” I 
found myself wondering, “ or was I self-deceived ?” 

At first I was happy—supremely happy—but at length a 
doubt arose in my mind which threw a gloom over my hap- 
piness as a dark cloud shadows the moving water. The 
water flows on, and when it has reached the limit of the 
shadow, flows forth again, but is the colder for its embrace. 
So my deep love was the colder, the less passionate, for the 
cloud of doubt that arose, even when the doubt had slipped 
from it. 

When that chill barrier first rose between my love and 
hers ; when I first noticed her face growing paler and sadder 
day by day, once or twice I longed to break down the 
restraint I felt was growing in the place of our former love, 
but each time there rose up my fierce, ungovernable pride, 
and crushed the better feeling in my heart. For I was 
proud—proud as Lucifer, and I looked upon her lovely, 
high-bred face and her stately head, with its crown of dark 
hair, and her very purity and calm irritated me. I know 
now that it was the evil in my own heart that instinctively 
fought against the influence Eldred’s pure character brought 
into my life. But I yielded to its prompting, and therein 
lay my crime. 

I cannot trace this growing feeling, but nevertheless, it 
asserted itself until I no longer felt pleasure in the touch of 
her hand or the sound of the voice once so sweet to me. 
It is almost incomprehensible to me, even now, how such 
extremes of feeling could have met in me. Hereafter some 
philosopher may show its explanation. I know not, save 
that it was so. 

As my morbid sensitiveness increased, my pride grew 
stronger and more intolerant, until our loving words, 
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earesses—oh, inexplicable change—all the signs by which 
one loving nature manifests its love for another—all had 
disappeared. 

She had a pride of her own too, and the world would 
never have guessed the truth; but behind the smile and 
gayety I knew the tear was lingering ; the lips to others might 
speak bright, witty nothings, but I knew there was a canker 
at the heart, as each day I saw her form grow more fragile 
and sadness begin to shadow her face. 

So, with my blind, unhappy pride unchanged, the time 
went on until the morning came which found me watching 
the dead lawn, and calling it an emblem of my scarred life ; 
for that morning the physician had told me that Eldred was 
failing —“ failing rapidly,” he had said, “and must have a 
change.” I smiled bitterly as I recalled his words—‘“a 
change!” Yes, who of us was not in need of a change? 

Nevertheless, he had left me stricken with a new and 
bitter thought. She was failing. If she should— I put 
the half-asked question from me, but the physician’s words 
had made me ill at ease. Again and again I found myself 
thinking—tbinking the same thought. I tried to finish my 
correspondence, but her face came between my eyes and the 
paper, and I found myself unconsciously writing my thought. 
I rose, and paced up and down the room. There was a 
struggle going on in my mind—a struggle between the 
better feeling that was striving to come into my heart, and 
the arrogance that trod upon my own conscience and robbed 
me of all justice and pity. I took a volume from the case 
and, seating myself, essayed to read. As I opened it, there 
dropped from between the leaves a relic—a tiny scented 
glove. I lifted it mechanically, and for a moment gave 
myself up to the tide of my recollections. How swiftly that 
little token brought back the past! Again I stood in the 
dim light, upon the great oak stair, her little hand in mine, 
and the perfume of her breath upon my face. Ah, I loved 
her then! A swift flush stole to her cheeks; her slight 
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hands trembled so that she dropped her glove. But there 
was a murmur of voices (for we were not alone) and she 
fled. I remembered picking it up—that little glove—and 
placing it in my bosom, where all through that evening, as 
I mingled with the gay company, it lay near my heart. 

Thus the list of memories passed before me, until the 
mist mingled with tears, and I could not see. Then the 
mist settled into the outlines of a face, paler and sadder, 
but with all its old sweetness, with lovely, tremulous mouth 
and great, wistful eyes that looked into my soul. For a 
moment I almost cursed myself for my pride and bitter- 
ness. I rose to my feet. I would go to her—I would 
atone. 

Why did I stand for that instant irresolute? But I hesi- 
tated, and in that instant arose the demon which ruled over 
me. Fool! To debase yourself before her! To imagine 
that her tear-stained face and drooping eyes are for your 
coldness! Has not she, too, found out her mistake—the 
folly of hoping for a happiness the earth does not know? 
And I listened to the voice, and my heart grew hard and 
tilled with bitterness. Then my mind flew back to the 
time I married her, when rumor told of a broken-hearted 
suitor, that had buried himself in India for her sake. I 
never saw the man, but then, for the first time, my brain 
grew suddenly hot, as I imagined her sorrow might be—. 

I dashed the glove down upon the desk, opened the door 
and turned to go down the stair. I meta figure coming 
slowly up. It was Eldred. She started when she saw me, 
and seemed at a loss what to say. I noticed that her face 
showed traces of tears, and her Jips were quivering. In 
that one look, as our eyes met, I read the truth. For, even 
as she hesitated, in spite of the fit of irritability and jeal- 
ousy which had come upon me, I knew her errand. I 
knew that what I had before questioned was true—she 
loved me. 
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Yet I felt no answering thrill there; my love had been 
too long dead, I thought. I was conscious of a vague feel- 
ing of pity, but my pride rose and crushed it down. I 
would not yield. “She shall be the one to make conces- 
sions,” I said within myself, so I stood looking down upon 
~ her. 

“Allan,” she said tremuously, “Allan—” 

Then I spoke, coldly and sharply, “ Well, what?” The 
moment the words were uttered, I would have recalled 
them; but they were beyond recall. She started, as though 
she had been stung. I saw a swift change pass over her 
face. The lips ceased quivering, and the mouth grew tense 
and hard, while her eyes lost their pleading look, and grew 
suddenly stern and cold. She drew herself up, and answered 
haughtily, “ Nothing!” and without another word, swept 
by me to her room. And so I left the place; stunned, 
bewildered by what I had seen, and with that voice—cold, 
and with a world of scorn in it—ringing in my ears. 

I believe that one instant, when in my room, my better- 
self sought to gain a hearing before me, was the turning- 
point of my life. From that moment, when my pride gained 
the ascendency, I stood outside the walls of my paradise. 

I did not see Eldred again until late the following day. 
I asked for her once, and her maid told me she was not feel- 
ing as well as usual. At first I had been frightened by the 
very intensity of her passion, but this feeling was soon suc- 
ceeded by one of shame for my own unmanliness and bru- 
tality. But with the thought that she had seen my fall and 
knew my shame, came a sense of humiliation from which 
my pride revolted. So I grew cold and hard again, and 
tried to steel myself to indifference. 

When next we met, Eldred’s face was whiter than usual, 
and there were hard lines about the mouth that I had never 
seen before, but otherwise I noticed no change. This, as I 
thought unnatural serenity, unreasonably angered me, and 
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I hastened to leave the house as soon as possible, all the 
more determined that she should yield. 

And the following day found my wife prepared for the 
journey. There is a little spot on the Cornish coast where 
a great rambling stone mansion stands upon the shore, whose 
grounds stretch down clear to where the yellow surf runs 
up and froths among the rocks. There, under the loving 
care of friends, she was to await the return of health. 

The last morning I remained in the drawing-room to await 
her departure. It lacked but a moment of the time, when I 
heard her step on the stair. I scanned her face carefully as 
she entered. It was bloodless to the lips. There were 
dark circles under the eyes, and a hectic spot burned on 
either cheek. Her eyes had in them the same strained 
look I had noticed first at our meeting upon the stair. I 
detected a slight movement of surprise as she saw me, but 
she came in quickly, and seated herself without a word. 
There was an awkward silence. The words I had had in 
mind when she entered died upon my lips. I know that I 
should have bowed at her feet, and asked for pardon on my 
knees, but I was bound soul and mind by that devilish, 
stubborn pride, and I swore that she should yield her will 
to mine. 

And, in a silence unbroken, the carriage rolled to the 
door. As she heard the sound of wheels, I saw her start. 
Her face softened, and her lips trembled. We rose. There 
was a pause. She waited an instant, in which I did not 
dare look at her face, and then came to my side. “ Good- 
bye,” she said simply, and I heard the tears in her voice. 

If I had only stirred toward her! If I had but lifted her 
face and pressed my lips to her cheek! But, no; my irrita- 
tion was still rankling in my heart. The demon within me 
was still too strong. I folded my arms, and I know my 
face was stern and cold. “Good-bye,” I said coldly, and 
nothing more. She waited a little, and then, with a half 
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sob and an expression which still haunts me, turned and 
passed out, and the carriage-door had closed upon her. 

As she turned away it seemed as though a veil suddenly 
dropped from my eyes, and I knew that in my misery 
I had mocked myself with a delusion. Through all my 
pride I had been weak, for I knew now that I loved her. 
Cold or indifferent, it mattered not; J loved her. 

Of the days that followed there is little to say. In look- 
ing back over my conduct at this time, I can see no pallia- 
tion; there was none, save that I was mad—mad with pride. 
The lurking devil of arrogance in my heart said, « Let the 
confession come from her,” and I listened to the voice. 
But I could not shut out from my mind the picture of that 
wistful face, and at length, out of my wretchedness grew 
the shadow of despair. I plunged suddenly into dissipa- 
tion, and, once started on that path, I went swiftly. Night 
after night I played long, and drank deeply—anything to 
drown the voice within. I had money—yes, and spent it 
lavishly, but in vain. I could not forget, and yet I would 
not yield. 

One night my brain was crazed with drink. A gambler’s 
fever throbbed in my veins. Higher and higher rose the 
stakes. I played recklessly, but each time luck was against 
me. I had gone too far to withdraw. I must win. I 
staked everything on one desperate chance, and—lost. I 
rose from the table a well-nigh ruined man. 

But there was one thing to console me—drink ! 

* * * * * * * 

It was long past midnight when I reached home, and 
threw myself, dressed as I was, upon the bed. It was some 
time before I realized what I had done. When the full 
realization of the truth dawned upon me I was, for awhile, 
utterly crushed. I had lost all, and what had I gained? 
I could no longer look the world—my world—in the face. 
And Eldred—? 
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Alternately I tried to lose myself in sleep, and rose to 
pace the floor in despair. My thoughts would give me no 
rest. I could not end them. Suddenly my evil genius 
whispered a wild thought to my brain—why not ?—Ay, 
why not end them? I shut my eyes and thrust the idea from 
me, but it would not leave me. Again and again it came, 
and, in endless variation, it paraded before me. , 
Why do I linger? A few moments later I took from my 
drawer a revolver. 

I offer no excuses for my conduct, save to say that in a 
sober moment I would have turned away in horror from the 
deed I now contemplated. This assures me that I was no 
longer myself. I turned the weapon over and over in my 
hands, examining it curiously by the soft gas-light. I drew 
back the hammer. Hark !—a sound—a step. 

I started to my feet as the thought flashed across my mind 
that I had left the outer-door unbarred. I opened my door, 
and stepping to the head of the stair—the revolver still in 
my grasp—leaned my shaking hand against the balustrade. 
As I gazed, the great door swung back, letting the moon- 
light in, A figure entered and advanced toward the stair. 
On the thick carpeting the footfalls made no sound, and in 
the half-light the figure looked like a ghost. It gained the 
stair—the face was upturned. I saw dimly at first, then 
more clearly. 

As Heaven is my witness, I knew not my finger pressed 
the trigger, but even as I started back there was a blinding 
flash—a quick, sharp report—a cry—a moan—and then a 
silent figure lying at the foot of the stair in the pallid ray of 
moonlight that shifted in through the half-open door. 

* * * * * * * * 

There were murmurings and crowding about me, but my 
arms made a circle about her, as she lay, that no mortal 
strength could have broken. 

“ Allan,” the sweet voice came, “ Allan, I could not bear 
it longer. I could not live, and know that my temper had 
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angered you. So, . . . solcameback. Alone, Allan, 
I could not wait. And you will forgive me, 
won’tyou? . . . and letitbeas . . . asit was in 
those old happydays? . . . This pain takes my ; 
breath, . : . but you could not help it, dear. Look at 
me! . . . Put your arms around me—so! .. . I 
was wrong—wicked, but I have come back to . . . be 
forgiven. Put your face nearer—nearer. . . . Allan!” 
* * * * * * * * 


There came over me suddenly an awful sense of blankness 
and darkness, and when next I knew myself, the earth 
covered all that was left to me of her who had been my wife. 

Of the period that followed, I recall but little, and that 
imperfectly. A great blow, if it kill not, rarely fails to stun. 
But I remember that, for a time, all the evil in my nature 
seemed to rise up to kill my better-self. I cursed myself 
and the world; I cursed my life—my fate; I—no, I did not 
curse God. 

So I went out from my world. Long ago I should have 
died—ay, even by my own hand—but each time there hung 
one thing between me and destruction; it was the vision of 
a single haggard, pleading face, with deep, dark eyes that, 
strong as bars of steel, held my arms and chained them 
down. And so I know that my penance must be worked 
out by my life. 

But ah, how wearisome! How often I have closed my 
eyes only to see that strained expectant figure—it was always 
the same at first, framed in the doorway with the gray sky 
beyond—half-looking back, with sorrowful large eyes and 
trembling hands! How often I would start from sleep, and 
strain my ears to hear a little smothered sob that seemed to 
mingle with the failing wind! 

But ot late I think that I am gaining the victory over 
myself. Little by little I have learned my weaknesses, and 
striven to overcome them. 
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Still the faces rise between me and the blackness of the 
night, but the look is not the same. The sadness yet veils 
it, but there is also resting upon it the shadow of a great 
peace. The eyes are looking upward, and the hands point 
me far, far away—to rest. And I have learned'to pray, and 
it seems to me sometimes that she is beside me as I kneel. 

Last night I had a dream. I thought I was tossing on a 
wild waste of wind-tossed sea, clinging to a single spar, that 
every wave threatened to tear from my grasp. I looked 
down, and there, in the midst of boiling sand and swirling, 
seething foam, I saw a drowned face. I strained my eyes— 
it was hers. Immediately I found myself on the rocky shore 
where the waves had flung me; despair was in my soul. I 
looked, and from the spot where I stood there stretched a 
flight of steps. I ascended, but the way seemed intermin- 
able. The top I saw was shrouded in mist. Mile after mile 
I climbed, but as I advanced, the mist receded before me. 
At length I could go no further; in my despair I thought 
to cast myself from the dizzy height. But as I hung upon 
the edge a hand drew me back to safety. In some mysteri- 
ous way I knew the hand that touched me; it was Eldred’s. 
Then the horror of the death, I had escaped, came over me. 
I fell upon my knees. Scarcely had I done so when the air 
seemed to melt into melody. The mist rolled rapidly down 
upon me, and closed about my heart. The universe blazed 
up into sudden light and then faded out, and across the 
darkness my failing senses made, I saw one face whose eyes 
beamed upon me with ineffable love. 

And so I think, the end is drawing near. Many weary 
years have passed since my sin. I have seen the sun rise 
over the ice-bound fjords, where the glaciers stand like 
hoary giants, and catch his rosy beams on their glittering 
bucklers of snow; and I have watched his dying light fall 
upon marble pillars and sculptured frieze of splendid cities, 
gilding arch and dome with liquid gold. But there is one 
spot which is to me above all others. It is far removed 
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from the hum of the busy world—a silent marble city, 
where no sound of discord comes to disturb the sleeper. 
There, in a spot apart, lies a little mound. Great trees 
overshadow it, and from near by comes the sound of a 
brook murmuring among the stones. There I often sit. I 
do not hate life as I once did, but the days grow so weari- 
some. 

Always, as I watch the amber tracery of the moonlight, 
or muse where the shadows rock themselves to sleep at 
the close of a summer’s day, Ilong for the end. Each morn- 
ing, when the sun kisses the mountain’s solemn brow, each 
night when it sinks to rest behind the gates of space, I ask 
myself “how long?” For that the end is near I feel. 

And I believe that hereafter, when that end shall have 
found me, when the hope, the despair and the sorrow, 
when the fever and the heart-break and the restlessness of 
living is as something long since forgotten; when the 
memory of what has been is as a dream, and the voices of 
the past reach my ear only in far-off murmurs, like the 
sound of breaking sea-waves to one that is very far off; 
that then, in some dim way, my spirit may find its rest, and 
somewhere, in that vast immensity which no man has 
guessed, those dear arms will close about me, and, as in my 
dream, the eyes of my lost Eldred will meet my own ina 
look of unspeakable love. 





THE MINSTREL AND THE KEING. 


CERTAIN king, long years ago, 
Reclined each morning in his court, where played 
A hundred fountains. Just below, 
A hundred maidens, radiantly arrayed, 
Lissome of form, and fair of face, 
Danced on the tessalated marble floor. 
With rhythmic and voluptuous grace 
Each would his favoring glance implore. 
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So passed the days, long years ago, 

Under a listless king. One summer day 
A courtier came, and bowing low 

Before the royal dais, began to say: 
A wanderer, with beard of white, 

And curious garb, had come the day before, 
And asked for shelter for the night, 

Saying that he would sing the songs of love 
Which he had learned in many years 

Past spent by him in wandering o’er the land ; 
That he had brought first laughs, then tears, 

Then laughs again, by strumming with his hand 
Upon his harp, so skilled was he 

In melody. And then the whole night long 
He’d kept them all in ecstacy 

By singing to them many a wondrous song. 
But e’re the page had ceaséd, the king, 

Who all impatient at the tale had grown, 
Bade him depart and straightway bring 

The minstrel and his harp before the throne. 


THE MINSTREL’S SONG. 


PRELUDE. 


“T’ll sing to thee of love. 
Not as it now is sung, 
But as it first came from above, 
When Life and Earth were young.” 


THEME. 


“ When rivers first began to run, 

When foliage first came to the trees, 
When light first shown from out the sun 

Upon this earth, when first the breeze 
Began to woo the flowers to grow, 

When all the world was young and gay, 
’*Twas then, long centuries ago, 

That man first saw the light of day. 
He wandered ’neath the azure skies 

With all the young world for his own. 
He lived in earthly paradise, 

Yet wandered listless—and alone. 
The music of the birds’ light song, 

The rhythmic murmurs soft and clear 
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Of waters, as they rushed along, 
Fell, all unheard, upon his ear. 
The lake’s deep blue, the snowy crest 
Of ocean waves, the forests green, 
The golden sunset in the west, 
All nature’s tints, were scarcely seen. 
For man soon wearied of the smiles 
Fair Nature gave him every hour, 
And all her most enchanting wiles 
Soon languished, failed and lost their power. 
The gods were grieved at this above, 
And though they tried, could not transform 
His nature, till they thought of Love, 
And sent it wrapped in woman’s form. 
In woman’s form it came, and lo! 
A new and higher life began 
In all that lived, long years ago, 
And influenced the heart of man. 
She was the missing note of love, 
Setting man’s best emotions free,,. 
Sent by the gods who rule above, 
Making the world a symphony. 
Love in its highest, purest form, 
Making man rise to noblest deeds, 
Doing what none could else perform ; 
And well her glorious task succeeds ! 
Now all the rivers blithely ran 
And all the world was bright and gay, 
And joyful was the heart of man 
At Nature’s wonderful display. 
And now sweeet music filled his ear, 
Majestic views spread far and wide, 
And bappiness at last drew near, 
With Love and Beauty side by side.” 


The minstrel ceased, and touched the chords. 
The wondrous melody grew faint and died, 
And at the ceasing of the words 
The mighty king approached the minstrel’s side. 
“ Father,” he said, “if any man 
Knows what is love, I surely thought ’twas I. 
Stay and teach me what you can, 
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For wondrous thoughts I in your song descry. 
Its lessons seem beyond my reach, 
Although your truthfal words begin to burn 
With meaning. Stay you here and teach, 
And I, your pupil, will most gladly learn.” 
W. F. D. 





A REVIEW OF PROSE-POETRY. 


ANDOR, if I remember rightly, somewhere makes the 

pregnant remark that poetry excludes prose, but that 
the reverse does not hold true, since prose, however much 
of the spirit of poetry may be introduced into it, remains 
good prose. This broad. statement may be made to justify 
the existence of a neutral form called, for lack of better 
term, prose-poetry. 

But more philosophical causes can be adduced for its 
“raison d étre.”” The latest French critics divide the realm 
of literature into two wide regions: the literature of notions, 
or, in more familiar language, of intellect, and that of emo- 
tions or of feeling. Of the former, Spinoza’s “ Ethic” is 
the purest example; of the latter, Heine’s “ Intermezzo.” 
One is marked by a maximum of ideas, the other by that 
of sentiment. If we range over the whole field of science 
and art, we find in the mathematical formula the purest 
type of notion, but in the passionate music of “ Tristan and 
Tsolde ” we feel the pulse of an emotion as free from the 
logical idea of the reason as any emotion can be. For, of 
course, the two are bound together and cannot be absolutely 
separated, though each, in particular cases, may in turn 
supersede the other. 

There is a phase, critical history tells us, in the develop- 
ment of all literature when notion and emotion, not being 
as yet clearly defined and distinguished in the minds of 
men, find expression in one form only, poetry. 

Need we mention the Vedas, the Homeric poems or the 
Eddas? In them all the science and the knowledge, all the 
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religion and the feeling of a people are embodied. At such 
periods poetry is all in all. 

But with the evolution of the race, as complexity is 
slowly developed out of unity, poetry becomes inadequate 
to the needs of men. Unconsciously, perhaps, the distinc- 
tion between idea and feeling, head and heart, begins to be 
dimly discerned. Each seeks for a special mode of expres- 
sion. The natural consequence is the appearance of prose 
in literature. Little by little the once vast territory covered 
by poetry is invaded by the strong flood-tide of prose. Not- 
withstanding all the natural reverence of the race for the 
national songs or chronicles in verse, the epic can no longer 
be at once its history and its bible. Didactic poetry, like 
that of Hesiod, for a brief moment flourishing, dies away, 
and in our days even the drama must give way to prose 
fiction. The lyric, whose rhythmic beat answers to the pas- 
sionate pulsation of the heart, is the only form that survives, 
and consequently poetry ranges itself under the literature 
of emotions. But we must beware of too hasty generaliza- 
tions, however fair they may seem, for if, by the music of 
words and phrases, feeling is awakened, the words them- 
* selves stand for notions, and the lyric, while vaguer than 
prose, is more definite than music. Its range extends from 
the intellectual subtlety and vigor of Browning’s “ Bishop 
Brougham,” for instance, to the haunting melodies of “ Ula- 
lume.” 

Now that we have clearly marked the limits of poetry, 
we ask ourselves whether there are any ideas that appeal to 
our imagination and yet cannot find expression in verse. 
The answer is that there are certain abstract conceptions 
which move us by their grandeur and reflect a semblance 
of the spirit of poetry, and yet must needs, as intellectual 
ideas, find voice in prose. A passage from De Quincey will 
make my meaning clear. He wishes to impress upon us 
this idea: ‘All is finite in the present, and even that finite 
is infinite in its velocity of flight toward death.” “Into a 
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Roman clepsydra,” he says, “put a hundred drops of water; 
let these run out as the sands in an hour-glass, every drop 
measuring the hundredth part of a second, so that each 
shall represent but the three-hundred-and-sixty-thousandth 
part of an hour. Now, count the drops as they race along, 
and, when the fiftieth of the hundred is passing, behold! 
forty-nine are not, because already they have perished, and 
fifty are not, because they are yet to come. You see, there- 
fore, how narrow, how incalculably narrow, is the true and 
actual present. Of that time which we call the present, 
hardly a hundredth part but belongs either to a past which 
has fled or a future which is still on the wing. It has per- 
ished or it is not born. It was or it is not.” Here the 
author appeals to our notion of the point in space, of the 
finite in the present, “a finite, infinite in its velocity of 
flight.” We are strangely moved by the grandeur of the 
idea; yet that idea could not be expressed in verse, at least 
not in all its width and breadth. To voice such conceptions 
we need all the power of a sublime prose with its broad, 
varying rhythm, its flowing freedom of motion, its stateli- 
ness and its unexpectedness of recurring phrases. 
Prose-poetry has, of course, been in existence for many 
centuries, but never has it been used so consciously as in 
recent times. Plato’s philosophical speculations, Chateau- 
briand’s grandly conceived works, Lamartine’s sentimental 
reminiscences, are species of it. Yet the first pure prose- 
poem is, as far as my knowledge extends, “ The Centaur,” 
by Maurice de Guérin. Matthew Arnold admired its 
rhythm, so bewitching even for the ears of a foreigner, and 
its wonderful “ natural magic.” This last quality manifests 
itself in many exquisite bits, as in the following: “ Like 
sea-beaches that never lose their wetness, the line of moun- 
tains to’the west retained the imprint of gleams not per- 
fectly wiped out by the shadows. In that quarter still 
survived in pale clearness, mountain summits naked and 
pure.” “The Bacchantes” is another of his writings 
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marked by the same suggestive expression, one that pene- 
trates by a word into the essential soul of nature. There 
we see how naturally the great objective aspects of nature, 
apart from the passionate subjectivity of the lyric, find 
voice in descriptive prose-poetry. 

To this class also belong Charles Bandelaire’s famous 
“Short Poems in Prose.” These were attempted imita- 
tions of a certain book “ Gaspard de la Nuit,” by Aloysius 
Bertrand, a work well known in his own circle for its ideal 
representation of ancient life, but generally unknown. In 
these sketches the peculiar, almost repulsive genius of the 
author reveals itself as forcibly as in his verse. Compare 
them with the dreamy compositions of Maurice de Guérin 
and you will obtain a good idea of the range of prose- 
poetry. 

The imaginative and philosophical German spirit finds 
free expression in this form: Jean Paul Richter’s “ Dream 
of the Universe,” Shelling’s splendid speculations on Art, 
Hopenhauer’s broad pessimistic generalizations are wonder- 
ful examples of it. But Heine’s more conscious execution 
presents it to us in his marvellous “ Reisebilder,” “ Floren- 
tine Nights” and “Gods in Exile,” superb and unique 
fragments. In them sparkling Parisian wit is blent to 
German dreaminess with unimaginable suppleness and ease. 
They are free from the painful strain, the sense of effort, of 
struggling after grandeur of idea and broadness of style 
that too often mar the best of prose-poems. 

Midway between the descriptive and the philosophical 
forms may be set those of DeQuincey’s papers, published 
under the general title of “ Suspiria de Profundis.” In 
conception, if not in execution, they are perfect. ‘ Levana 
and our Ladies of Sorrow” is the sublimest writing we 
know of in all languages. There is something Titanic, 
monumental, in the forms of the three “ gracious ladies,” 
the modern Eumenides, Mater Susperiorum, Mater Lach- 
rymarum, Mater Tenebrarum, that loom over this dream- 
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legend. Behold our Lady of Darkness, “ Her head, tur- 
reted like that of Cybéle, rises almost beyond the reach of 
sight. She droops not, and her eyes, rising so high, might 
be hidden by distance; but, being what they are, they can- 
not be hidden. Through the treble veil of crape which she 
wears, the fierce light of a blazing misery that rests not for 
matins or for vespers, for noon of day or noon of night, for 
ebbing or for flowing tide, may be read from the very 
ground. She is the defier of God.” This exalted strain is 
sustained throughout, and the large, transfiguring music of 
the words, the rhythmic hurrying or halting of the sentence, 
are in just harmony with the broadness of conception. 
Mere intuition tells us that verse would have been inade- 
quate as a means of expression. This is shown by the fail- 
ure of James Thompson to embody these conceptions, with 
all their original power, in “ Our Ladies of Death.” The 
next two papers, on the “Apparition of the Brocken” and 
“Savannah La Mar,” are hardly less wonderful. These the 
author mentions in his preface as “ modes of empassioned 
prose ranging under no precedents that he is aware of in 
any literature.” He reminds the reader of the “ perilous 
difficulty besieging all attempts to clothe in words the 
visionary scenes derived from the world of dreams, where a 
single false note, a single word in a wrong key, ruins the 
whole music.” He also directs our attention to the utter 
sterility of universal literature in this one department of 
impassioned prose. 

A few of our modern American writers have, however, 
affected this form. Emma Lazarus, within these last years, 
has published prose-poems that have provoked long discus- 
sions among the critics. They treat in general of scenes in 
Jewish history, as for instance, in the “ Exodus” the driv- 
ing away of the Jews from Spain is represented. 

True greatness of conception and sincerity of execution 
are their marks. Amélie Rives has also contributed to this 
department the “Story of Arnon,” which is characterized 
by so exuberant a power. 
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Thus the history of literature justifies the use of what 
some have considered a bastard form, with no legitimate 
rights to existence. Generalizing from particular examples 
of it, we find that, like verse, it is often emotional and pas- 
sionate, yet oftener interpretative and symbolical. Compiete 
in itself, it admits of a refrain and of periodical pauses, as 
between stanza and stanza. In many cases it takes the form 
of semi-lyrical narrative, and possesses the peculiar quality 
of being able to dwell on the beautiful details of a beautiful 
whole, while lyrical verse trips quickly past, noticing merely 
the essential attributes. 

In this short sketch I have not attempted to cover the 
wide field that lies unexplored before me. I find that I 
have not even mentioned Ruskin or Edgar Allan Poe, both 
of whom have a special claim on our attention. But every 
imaginative writer of every age has made use of this form 
and could not but use it. 

The only difference is that, employed at first instinctively, 
it is now a conscious mode of expression. And, indeed, 
“which one of us,” as Bandelaire puts it, “ has not, in his 
days of ambition, dreamt the miracle of a poetical prose, 
musical without accentual rhythm and without rhyme, sup- 
ple enough and broken enough to adapt itself to the lyrical 
movements of the soul, to the undulations of reverie, to the 
turbulence of conscience. 





A DRAMATIC EPISODE. 


“M* APPLEBY, can’t you draw upon that fertile genius 
of yours and provide some form of amusement to re- 
lieve the horrible stupidity of this place? It is becoming 
unbearable.” 

Scene: Piazza Arlington Hotel, Sagnac, Maryland. 
Dramatis Persone: Mr. George Appleby, Mrs. George 
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Appleby, his wife, Miss Clara W oodston, leading lady, belles, 
debutantes and others. 

The individual thus addressed did not evince a lively or 
pertinent interest in the amusement of any one else than 
himself. At least it did not appear so, as he sat there 
propped back in an arm-chair, his feet high on the railing 
in front of him, with the morning papers spread in wild 
confusion about him. His languid gaze was wandering far 
out over the broad landscape in front of him, where moun- 
tain after mountain rose and fell, rose and fell, until finally 
they rolled away into the purple distance, like an infinite 
series of beaver huts. George Appleby was happy. He 
was refreshing his soul by a fleeting converse with nature, 
while he soothed his bodily wants by a morning smoke, and 
the light fumes, as they rolled out and floated away in grace- 
ful circles upon the morning air, represented perfectly his 
inward feeling of content and happiness. 

“ Oh—ah—I beg pardon. Was I addressed, or was it the 
manager of some Cook Excursion Party? Now, young 
ladies,.that is what I call ingratitude. Here, when my wife 
and I, sacrificing all of bodily comforts and peace in life, have 
dragged ourselves out of a luxuriant home, surrounded by 
all the accumulated conveniences of years, to come out here 
as “shapper” and chaperon of this party, all for your pleas- 
ure, and now, my Dear Miss Blasée, you pronounce it stupid. 
Oh, this is disrespect to gray hairs. Is it not, my dear?” 

“Yes, my respected husband; but how old are you now? 
Was it twenty-nine or thirty last June? Girls beware of 
matrimony; you see how it ages one. I do really believe, 
should George ever suffer such a grievous misfortune as to 
lose the present object of his affections and marry again, 
that he would consider himself about as old as Methuselah 
before he died.” 

“And yes, girls, if you will permit me the familiarity, when 
my wife begins to discourse upon matrimony, its trials and 
blessings, etcetera, etcetera, I sometimes think that I mar- 
ried a widow.” 
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“Yes, my dear George, you were in such a haste to bring 
about that happy event that I do not believe that you ever 
stopped to consider that matter. At least—” 

“T bury the ‘tomy hawk’—“ What were we discussing, 
young ladies, at the opening of this domestic scene? Oh, 
yes, amusement. Now, young ladies, it is evident that you 
do not know how to draw forth this intoxicating nectar from 
the veins of nature. At your feet there flows, every mo- 
ment of your life, a stream of pure delight if you will only 
partake of it.” 

“Why hear him preach!” 

“Now, Miss Blasée, as spokes-lady of this seditious band 
of femininity, I challenge you to a wager. Should you refuse 
to accept, then there will be no more complaints about 
stupidity.” 

“Agreed. What is the wager?” 

“T will wager this golden eagle that the young English- 
man coming across the lawn yonder is a duke or lord 
incognito—all of them are, in this country—you and I to 
ferret out the truth, and if we discover any nobility or ‘duc’- 
tility about him, I win, you lose. Do you accept?” 

“Oh, certainly. But how are we to ascertain whether he 
be a duke or not?” 

“T play the detective, you my assistant. You meet the 
Duke, the Duke falls hopelessly in love with you, I haunt 
his footsteps day and night, the Duke seeks to fly with the 
fair maiden—that is you. I swoop down upon him at the 
critical moment, fight a duel and the curtain falls.” 

“Splendid; especially my part—but how shall I meet 
him ?” 

“To-night at the German. But one thing more, Miss 
Woodston, I never stake gold against gratitude. Either 
currency or a check will do.” 

“Oh, that is a different matter. Suppose that I should 
lose ? ” 

“That is just what I mean for you to do.” 
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“ Well, ‘silence is golden; ’ if I lose I will seal my lips 
for an interminable period while in your presence.” 

“ That would be a check upon my pleasure which I refuse 
to honor, only on one condition.” 

“And that is—” 

“ That I be allowed to do the sealing.” 

“George! George!” 

“ Well, my dear, I am doing this to make Clara blush 
and provide amusement for the party.” 

“All of us agree then.” 

“ This assembly bear witness then. If I win, ‘1 will have 
my bond.’ Well, bubble, bubble, toil and trouble, we meet 
again to-night at the German.” 

The object of this fanciful little romance proved an easy 
victim. He stalked blindly into every trap set for him, and 
squirmed and twisted about as though under the influence 
of some mesmeretic power, of which Miss Clara Woodston, 
with Mr. George Appleby as the power behind the throne, 
was supreme dictator. Was he English? Well, rather at 
first, but this seemed to wear off with acquaintance, and 
Clara Woodston wondered if al] Englishmen changed so 
much after knowing them awhile. He lost his exceedingly 
English intonation; “chawmed” became a rarety in his 
expression by-and-by. American idioms creeped in, the 
“Darby” became the Derby after a little while, and was 
heard little of; his walk became normal, and his giggle more 
like the laugh of a sane man. In fact, there was a rapid 
metamorphosis in his entire manner and appearance. Could 
this be explained by the increasing acquaintance, or were all 
Englishmen so affected in this country. But he had been 
so long in America and had traveled so extensively, no 
doubt he knew how to throw off his English mannerisms 
and assume American ones in their stead. And then, 
besides, it was only within the circle of this select assembly 
that he seemed to cast off his former self. To strangers he 
was quite as English as ever. 
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But this was a matter of very little importance to the 
young ladies under Mr. George Appleby’s charge. His 
dancing was exquisite. To waltz with him was to mount 
the light breezes and float about through endless space. 
Could he sing? His voice was wonderful, and when accom- 
panied by his guitar, would move the most stolid feminine. 
hearts to tears. At cards, at tennis, at rowing he was an 
expert, and when these sources of amusement were exhausted 
he displayed wonderful ingenuity in improvising others. 
It was Mr. Chandlingham this, and Mr. Chandlingham that. 
Before three days he had become the life and spirit of the 
party, and under the bright sunshine of his presence, even 
Clara Woodston became oblivious to her original design in 
making his acquaintance. 

“ Well,” said George Appleby to himself several days 
after this, “his lordship has rather turned the joke upon 
myself. It wasn’t the original intention that he should 
become best man in this party. He was supposed only to 
play the fool for our amusement. I must get even. Ah, 
an idea: Dan Alden will be here next week and then we 
will originate some diabolical scheme or other. I will write 
him at once.” 


“Ladies and gentlemen, you will excuse me a few mo- 
ments, will you not?” said Dan Alden after he had shaken 
hands all around. “ Just before leaving the city I received 
a letter from Fred Bates, an old college friend of mine, say- 
ing that he was stopping here at the Arlington for the 
summer. He is a delightful fellow and I want to present 
him at once.” 

“Queer,” said George Appleby; “I study that register 
every morning from nine-thirty to ten o’clock, and I never 
remember seeing such a name as that.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t be mistaken, it was written on the 
Arlington note paper. I must look Fred up at once.” 
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“ Hold on just a moment, Dan, here comes our English- 
man out on dress parade. See him strut. Wait and I'll 
introduce you.” 

“What, the gentleman right here with the eye-glasses 
and the cane? Englishman nothing;—— Well, hello Fred 
Bates, how are you anyway?” 

“Dan Alden ?” 

“ The very same.” 

“T am discovered.” 

“So you know one another it seems,” said George 
Appleby when he had sufficiently overcome his surprise. 

“ Yes, I might have expected as much. Now, Fred, you 
will have to confess.” 

“ That I will,” replied the latter. ‘“ Dan, you spoiled a great 
lark for me; but I am not altogether to blame, ladies and 
gentlemen, as you will see. When I came here there were 
only two habitable parlors in the house vacant, and those 
were engaged by a young Englishman, who was expected 
at some time during the summer. This suggested the idea, 
and as I had just returned from England, I felt perfectly 
able to pose in this character. I tried it, and the rest you 
know.” 

*“* Now, as you have so nobly confessed, we have one to 
make also, said Miss Clara Woodston.” Then she related 
in detail their almost forgotten frolic. ° 

“So both of us are victims then, Miss Woodston ?” 

“T am afraid so.” 

“And the most willing victims that I ever saw, too, 
Dan,” interrupted George Appleby. ‘“ But as this delight- 
ful little romance has cost me ten dollars, I think I have the 
greatest claim upon the position of victim.” 

“ Oh, I had almost forgotten that fact, Mr. Appleby; sure 
enough, we are forced to yield to you.” 

“ Many thanks for your kindness.” 
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THE STORM HOST. 


OFT enfolded in the gold 
Of the dying sundown glow, 
Angel faces aureoled 
Leaning o’er the weald and wold, 
Watch with love, the world below. 


Visions monk would long to limn, 
Weirdly flash and fade on high; 
And mid strains of distant hymn 
Myriad wings of cherubim 
Drift like mist athwart the sky. 


From high purple battlements 
Seraphim uprise and blow 

Toward mountain summits, whence, 

As from giant warriors’ tents, 
Scarlet banners float and flow. 


Then the armies of the blest 
Proudly from their sleep arise 
And, Crusaders’ Cross on breast, 
Onward marching toward the West 
Raise the din of battle-cries. W. L. M. 





LANIER AND AMERICA. 


HE history of literature has established, among others, 

two important principles. The first ot these is that the 
writings of an author whose sincerity entitles him to the 
esteem of mankind are an adequate exponent of his real 
convictions upon those matters which move him to create. 
The second, which is more to our purpose in this discussion, 
is that every writer of any considerable force is so far a 
product of his environment that he sustains a distinct, 
conscious and discoverable attitude toward the intellectual 
and moral forces which give him his “nationality.” Few 
phases of an author’s literary entity afford so much inter- 
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est and instruction as this. To trace to its source the influ- 
ence he enjoys; to ascertain why men approve him or con- 
demn him; to note how far he makes himself the master 
or submits to be the slave of national tendencies—how far 
he is creator, how far created—is a study of no mean im- 
portance. And we have, therefore, thought it worth an 
effort to discover, if we may, Lanier’s true relation, as a 
thinker, to the people among whom he lived so nobly and 
wrote so well. 

Were the importance of Lanier’s recent death measured 
by the attention it attracted, it could not, with truth, be 
called a great event, even in the American republic of 
letters. The thoughtful and cultured of the land did not 
feel themselves united in the bonds of a common sorrow at 
a common loss, as they justly felt when Longfellow died. 
The poet departed as one of the people, mourned by his 
friends, but not by his country. Yet we feel assured that 
in him we lost one who, if he had not been taken away 
before his powers had scarce attained their full proportions, 
would have left us such a legacy of poetic wealth as we 
would have gladly received and proudly cherished. We 
believe that, judged merely by the rigid canons of poetical 
execution, Lanier will yet take his place, in the estima- 
tion of just judges, among the “ first princes of American 
song.” But above and beyond his numbers as a teacher of 
men, we know none superior to him in depth of insight and 
broadness of view. Not that he was one of that hybrid 
class of writers who create verse to be a vehicle for ostenta- 
tious moralities and unsavory homilities, but a true poet, 
who saw that men were blind to much that, being seen, 
could delight and exalt them, and who, therefore, aimed to 
light them to a better knowledge of themselves, and of 
those high things which we are the better and the happier 
for knowing. His own life is fruitful in grand and inspir- 
ing lessons, and we cannot refrain from pausing to pay & 
slight tribute to one whose character was preéminent for its 
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puity and its strength, its gentleness and its manliness. 
Though his life was an unceasing struggle with poverty and 
pain, he yet preserved his cheerfulness unclouded, his 
patience unrebellious and his courage unshaken. With his 
aspirations defeated and his hopes disappointed, he main- 
tained an unswerving fidelity to his high conceptions of his 
art, and prosecuted even to the end, with unchanging 
fervor, the noble purpose of his life. Sorrow brooded 
darkly over him, but no shadow of her gloomy wings 
clouded his works, and he never, with captious pedantry, 
paraded his woes for sale in the market of public pity. 

But in the same breath in which we sound his praises, we 
are compelled to admit that the circle of his influence is 
small indeed, and widening but slowly. So long as men 
are indifferent to his works we have no reason to wonder at 
their coldness to the man. The greatness of the author 
makes the interest of his history. We tolerate, nay, we 
enjoy Boswell’s pithy minuteness and absurd pedantry 
because we admire the astonishing object of his idolatry. 
This, then, is the question that presses for an answer: 
What is there in Lanier’s art, methods or in his thought 
which cause him to fail in reaching the hearts of the peo- 
ple? How shall we explain the anomaly of a poet of genius 
who cannot find a hearing among his countrymen ? 

The question is not a new one. Those of Lanier’s critics 
whose reputation gives their judgments any authority in the 
literary world, appreciated at once the beauty and force of 
his work, but they found it impossible to explain the mani- 
fest indifference to his works displayed by the reading public. 
“The conclusion of the whole matter,” to which they came, 
was that Lanier wrote ahead of his age. They meant, we be- 
lieve, that our poet anticipated the intellectual, artistic and 
spiritual development of the American people; that his 
philosophy of life and his standards of art do not accord 
with those of his countrymen, but are such that the two 
will come into perfect harmony when the people shall have 
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attained to a higher and completer growth. Of course it is 
an essential part of their idea that Lanier is to remain in an 
attitude of passive expectation, while the nation is to “ come 
into harmony ” by a mere catching-up process. 

Critics have been mistaken before, and we venture in 
this matter, to question their ipse dizit. If a poet be not 
loved by those who understand him, he must be to them 
forever indifferent. If his messages be not powerful to 
awaken responses in men’s hearts; nor his teaching to ele- 
vate and ennoble them; nor his fancy to delight them; 
then they must continue to be forever impotent. There 
is but one tribunal before which the poet must stand for 
fina] judgment, and that is the people. And let it be under- 
stood that by the people we mean those who are capable of 
understanding him. Far be it from us to say that Brown- 
ing is the less a true poet because the é zvAdoc can not soar 
with him to his lofty heights. Truth loses none of her 
majesty by being unapprehended, and beauty none of her 
charm by being unappreciated. What we do say is that 
poetry, because its purpose is to create vivid relations be- 
tween man and truth and the truth of beauty; because it is 
for the humanity of man and not for his literary theories— 
can be valued only as it affects the soul into which it pene- 
trates. The object of philosophy is to state the truth, and 
the “admiration of the multitude does not make Beattie a 
greater philosopher than Berkely.” But the object of the 
poet is more human; it is to teach men to love the true and 
the beautiful. And so it is that the love men bear him is 
not a love of his literary execution; and that, for the source 
of his influence, good or bad, we must look deeper than the 
elegance of his verse. It lies in that mysterious, subtle, 
unworded sympathy which transforms one nature into 
teacher, the other into disciple. 

But, well for the poet’s influence and the poet’s fame, the 
individuals of a nation are, along certain broad, intellectual 
and ethical lines, essentially alike. The fundamental prin- 
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ciples and qualities of a people’s civilization and of their 
philosophy are the same, and the individual who is the pro- 
duct of these two formative agencies is simply the people in 
miniature. The German differs from the Frenchman in 
more than his language and geographical position. The 
American can never agree with the Hindu as to the brother- 
hood of man. The great conceptions which shape a nation’s 
character exert a determining influence upon the judgments 
of the man which can not easily be overestimated. That 
men make civilizations is not one whit truer than that civi- 
lizations make men. It takes a revolution, sometimes, to 
introduce a new idea. Men come so easily to regard the 
national habit of thought and action as the only one sanc- 
tioned by nature and by reason, that to suggest that there 
is something better is to risk condemnation as an unbal- 
anced “seeker after new things.” 

But to what end is all this, it may be asked. We reply 
to the end that, if we would learn why Lanier, the poet of 
truth and beauty, has not a place in the hearts of Americans 
such as they have given to Longfellow and Whittier, we 
must seek it in a comparison between his poetry as embody- 
ing his own nature and philosophy, and what we may call 
the genius of our national life. Let us consider the first 
last. 

Centuries enough have elapsed, one might think, since 
Socrates preached the identity of the useful and the beautiful 
for that doctrine to have become time-worn and forgotten. 
Yet it never had more ardent disciples in Greece than it has 
to-day in our own land. The world knows us well, indus- 
trially, and waxes noisy in its praise of our “ practicability.” 
We are accustomed to accept its homage with great com- 
placency and satisfaction. But is it not possible that that 
which, in moderation, deserved to be approved, may now, 
grown to excess, deserve to be condemned? Is it not pos- 
sible that what Napoleon, with bitter contempt, said of 
England, might be said with far more justice of us—that we 
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are a nation of shop-keepers? When Matthew Arnold said 
that we had not yet solved the human problem, was he not 
nearer the truth than we were willing to admit? Possibly 
we have not read things aright, but we should answer yes 
to each of these questions. The spirit of enterprise, whose 
worth and whose dignity no wise man can question, loses 
its virtue wher it escapes its rightful limits, and essays to 
pervade every sphere of our life. Practicability is a power- 
ful instrument for good, so long as it is subservient to our 
higher natures; but its capacity for evil is quite as great 
when it once becomes our master, and demands tribute from 
our whole being. Unhappy is the man who has no time 
to indulge his higher aspirations, to cultivate his nobler 
qualities, or to refine his gentler affections. Yet, as a 
people, this seems to be our great defect. In one sense we 
live more, but in the higher sense less, than is for our interest. 
We are the most hurried people in the world. Rich though 
we may be, we are wasting our lives unless we are aug- 
menting our fortunes. Leisure spent in self-culture is 
_ laziness. We measure time by currency. Ifa nation gives 
us no gold we will have no fellowship with her. We will 
not seek the beautiful, for—glory to Socrates !—all that is 
useful is beautiful, and we may study the laws of trade with 
quite as much benefit as the laws of nature. The yellow of 
the gold is quite as beauteous as the yellow of the cowslip. 
School-girls may love the flowers and the woods, and lovers 
may be the friends of the dreaming poet—it is not for prac- 
tical men. They have attained unto a larger wisdom. Is 
it so? Is our horizon indeed growing wider? Nay! We 
are unconsciously, yet none the less surely, narrowing our 
world. We are looking at the universe of things and prin- 
ciples through this distorting medium of utility which per- 
mits us‘to see clearly only what can be turned into material 
idols, before whom our practical natures can bow down and 
worship. We learn to adore the finite and the prosaic, and 
by our adoration, we lose the power to see, or seeing, desire 
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the beautiful and the grand in nature, in art and in thought. 
What a dehumanizing process! Certainly we have not yet 
solved the human problem. Nor shall we solve it until we 
condemn, as unworthy of us, that now much-vaunted prac- 
ticality, which tends to destroy all real desire for those 
things which it is wisdom to know, and uplifting to love; 
until we remember that there is a spirit which may make 
nations—but by marring men. 

If ever a people needed instruction to oppose the growth 
of false and pernicious principles, we need it. Emerson, 
with his far-reaching vision, saw the perils of our national 
philosophy of life, and he strove with all his deep humanity 
to aid us in the sqlution of this human problem. To-day 
he is reverenced in Germany, and neglected in America. 
And now another voice has arisen, and is sounding in strong 
unison with his—and is heeded quite as much. That voice 
is Lanier’s! ‘ Ahead of his age,” say the critics. We be- 
lieve that rarely has a poet lived more entirely for his age; 
or has been moved by an interest more present or more pal- 
pable. With lofty and original conceptions of art, and with 
a philosophy of life utterly at variance with that of the peo- 
ple, he never proved faithless to the one, nor degraded the 
other by catering to public tastes or public tendencies. He 
simply aimed to turn our abundant vitality, from the devel- 
opment of an exaggerated practicality, to a more spiritual 
and symmetrical growth. A noble aim, a giant task—a 
natural reward ! 

We have thus endeavored to point out Lanier’s relation 
to the spirit of his time. It only remains for us, in conclu- 
sion, to seek to prove the justice of this view by glancing at 
some of the distinctive features of his teaching. 

First, in its own intrinsic value and in the place it held in 
Lanier’s own estimation is his doctrine of Personality. To 
him not life in the aggregate was grand, but the individual. 
He magnified the man to greater dimensions than the mul- 
titude. His keen vision penetrated the delusive cover of 
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externals and revealed the vast personal life, thinking, hat- 
ing, loving, despairing, hoping, aspiring. It is the Ego 
which gives character to all environment. Environment 
has in itself little, indeed, that can lend dignity to human 
life. Lanier conceives that the power which is to level in 
the dust all the petty distinctions of earthly circumstance is 
the simple recognition of this great truth, that every man is 
a king clothed with the sovereignty of his own distinctive 
individuality ; that his own spirit is a mighty constructive 
authority, holding, if it will, a communion with the infinite 
which nothing on earth can either comprehend or interfere 
with; sublime in its own unity and completeness. Neither 
things present nor things to come; neither sorrow nor suf- 
fering; neither the great nor the small can succeed in taking 
it from him nor alter it. Its greatness is in the fact of its 
being. It lies alone within the power of him whose it is to 
degrade by enslaving it to an unspiritual service. Is it not 
easy to see how unreal and visionary such a doctrine as this 
must seem to the busy, practical man who is so prone to 
forget his personality, and to concentrate all his energies, 
all his aspirations, upon the attainment of a merely external 
greatness. 

Lanier’s purpose of keeping the material and the spiritual 
in constant union appears in his opposition to the wide- 
spread belief that as scientific knowledge grows completer, 
and as civilization becomes more perfect, poetry and art 
must assume to themselves qualities in harmony with the 
spirit of the age, or be relegated for worshippers to the 
enthusiast and the crank. He perceives that hidden in this 
apparently simple statement lies the insidious doctrine 
that men will come to care less and less for the things 
which appeal to their higher nature, for all that redeems 
life from an unhappy subjection to the common place. It 
was to him belonged the declaration of enmity between 
knowledge and beauty, the prophesied dethronement of 
great principles and the-usurpation of their high place by 
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petty details and lifeless inorganic routine. He believed 
that the future of the world was greater than that. He 
saw it as Emerson did, through the cheering medium of 
confidence and hope. Yet he was not blinded to the fact 
that in his own country there were far too many who 
proved this evil faith by their works. 

His doctrine of the common-place is in direct accord 
with the theories of which we have already spoken—was, 
in fact, their natural product. He did not believe that that 
soul-oppressing conviction of the littleness of things should 
exist as an element of human life. He believed that it does 
exist because men persistently divorce from their lives the 
elevating influence of noble purposes, and blind themselves 
to the real meaning of what they choose to deem mediocri- 
ties, as essential parts of a splendid and entire personal unit. 
He believed that the reign of great and ever-visible principles 
would clothe men with that dignity and worth which law 
lends to phenomena. 

There is one more feature of Lanier’s work to which we 
will refer. It is rather a quality of his poetry than an 
element of his philosophy, and offers, perhaps, even a 
greater obstacle to any sympathetic appreciation of him by 
the majority of his countrymen than those we have already 
mentioned. He was, above all other American poets, we 
think, the poet of nature. His love for her was pure and 

unaffected ; his insight into her deeper meanings was pro- 
- found and accurate. To him she spake a varied language. 
He who essays to describe nature may succeed and be easily 
understood; but he who would fathom her inmost soul and 
interpret her, goes whither only they can follow whose souls 
are in sympathy with his. In these excursions of genius 
the poet can oftentimes, in moments of inspiration, divine 
what words can only inadequately express, and so falls 
liable to the charge of obscurity, when his meaning is suffi- 
ciently clear to himself. Such creations must be studied if 
they are to be understood. There is just this delicate and 
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refined subtlety in much of Lanier’s poetry which makes it 
appear strained and unnatural to some readers, and totally 
incomprehensible to others. Now the life of the typical 
American is so unredeemably objective that he comes to 
demand in his literature the same practical plainness and 
solid realism that he finds-in his newspaper. If he cannot 
run and read he will not read at all. For ourself we con- 
fess that we see no cause to wonder why such critics con- 
demn Lanier; nor. are we inclined to think that their 
unfriendly judgment should at all disturb those who admire 
the poet because they understand him. 

So long as the judges are what they are, so long will 
Lanier be what he is—the disciple of a beauty which men 
do not love, and the apostle of a truth they will not recog- 
nize. Yet, though he left his work sadly unfinished, he 
will be, to those who can free themselves from the tyranny 
of excessive industrialism, a teacher who can lead them to 


higher thinking and broader living. 
E. B. BAXTER. 
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THE SHORT STORY IN COLLEGE MAGAZINES. 


T IS not necessary to go very far back to find the time 
when the short story in the college magazine was an 
uncommon contribution; yet when once it had fairly found 
a footing, its popularity increased with a wonderful rapidity, 
till now scarcely a number is issued without the appearance 
of one or two stories. From these two facts we might rea- 
sonably suppose that some strong influence has been tending 
to bring the story into prominence. And when we consider 
that in general literature the short story has had a remark- 
able run of popularity, knowing as we do how the college 
magazines are constantly emulating the monthlies in the 
larger world outside of college walls, we cannot fail to see 
that the short story in the college periodical is but a ripple, 
as it were, coming in from the story in literature. 

A study of the models in this kind of fiction presented by 
our leading American monthlies suggests certain points in 
the short story of college literature which deserve criticism. 

y As a class, college stories are love stories. When the 
student sits down to write a story he almost always involves 
love in the plot. He seems to think, long meditating, per- 
haps, upon thie selection of a suitable theme, that college 
students, surrounded by their college life, will not tolerate 
anything but a lively, sentimental tale of love, and that they 
read that only for the light diversion which it affords. Now,, 
all that may be partly true, but nevertheless just as good 
and just as pleasing a story can be written upon a thrilling 
experience, real or imaginary, some wild adventure or some 
ludicrous misunderstanding. 

Let us turn to our models. We find a great variety, in 
conception and treatment; and in many cases where the 
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love story is used it is brought in merely as a subordinate 
part. What shall we do then? Shall we continue in our 
monotony, or shall we, at the expense of a little more effort, 
gain for ourselves a greater versatility and a more quickened 
appetite ? 

Again, the college story is often written in the form of a 
personal reminiscence. Whether the author believes it a 
merit or adopts that style because he finds it less difficult, 
is a question the answer to which might differ with difierent 
persons. But in either case he is in a predicament; in the 
former he will need to give himself a satisfactory explana- 
tion for its almost universal absence from current literature, 
while in the latter he will be compelled to plead guilty to 
the charge of indolence. The story may be a personal 
experience or it may be a story which the writer has heard 
related, or it may be a pure fabrication; but, whatever it 
may be, it is best written in the third person. 

The short story as it is at present found in the college 
magazine, is particularly adapted to benefit the student. 
Without requiring all the time for conceiving a plot that is 
needed in the acquisition of facts for an essay, it has many 
of the essay’s advantages. The chief advantage which the 
essay has above the story is the accumulation of facts con- 
sequent upon a proper preparation of the essay. The story 

certainly stimulates thought; invention is its very essence, 
tolerating no cribbing. To transfer bodily the thread of 
one story into another, however easy it may appear, is far 
more difficult than to capture from the Encyclopedia some 
choice ready-to-hand article for an essay. Moreover, it 
presents a great variety of style, and that, too, in a small 
compass. Within the space of a few pages is contained not 
only the narration of the simple story, but the description 
of the scenery and the delineations of the characters which 
enter into the story, together with the play at eloquence in 
arranging the conversation in a way which would be sup- 
posed really to move the actors; all of which together make 
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the short story a combination of style not found in any 
other college exercise. 

What may be the outcome of the wonderful popularity 
of the short story it is difficult to foresee. But so long as 
the college magazines continue to influence the contributors 
each for so short a time, it would be safe to say that even 
its greatest popularity among college circles would be 
attended with no very evil results. J. 





THE ACADEMIC CHEMISTRY COURSES. 


T IS stated upon good authority that Princeton is at last 
4 to see the long-promised and much-needed Chemical 
Laboratory. This at once opens the question of the possi- 
bility of a beneficial modification of the present academic 
_ courses in Chemistry. The desirability of some change in 
this department is evident to all concerned. Unsatisfactory 
and restricted as both instructors and students must feel 
many of the academic courses to be, there is no department 
which leaves more to be desired than this. How shall the 
present system be altered and extended, in view of the prom- 
ised increase of facilities, so as best to remedy the present 
defects and supply the present needs ? 

In the first place, the General" Chemistry required in the 
Senior year could very profitably be introduced much earlier 
in the course, best, perhaps, in second and third terms of 
Sophomore year. This would make it possible for those 
who wish to elect Laboratory Chemistry first to gain that 
general knowledge of the subject so essential to laboratory 
work. This is the great need felt by each succeeding class 
under the present system. 

Again, there is no reason why, with better facilities and 
larger laboratories, elective courses in chemistry should not 
be offered to academic, as well as to scientific, students 
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thronghout Junior and Senior years. In the only course 
which at present it is possible to ofter, what was formerly a 
year’s course is crowded into a single term—and that the 
busiest in the Senior year—with most unsatisfactory and 
often most confused results, and the academic student feels 
himself an intruder upon the time and space of the School 
of Science. But more extended electives in this depart- 
department would come as a great boon not only to those 
who intend to study medicine or make Chemistry a spe- 
cialty, but to many others as well who desire simply the best 
training the college course canaftord. Fortothese the oppor- 
tunity of laboratory work in Junior year would offer a most 
welcome diversion from the monotonous round of the classics, 
mathematics, and philosophy, and at the same time impart 
to them a unique and valuable mental discipline. 


F. N. 


ATHLETICS IN OUR DEVELOPMENT. 


E ARE conscious of a development going on within 
ourselves. For some reason or other, we have come to 
believe that there is something, we know not what, unfold- 
ing itself within our midst, the form and nature of which 
no one is able to predict. Already we have begun to strew 
the way with flowers for the coming of something which 
we feel certain will surpass in grandeur and usefulness that 
which has gone before. It is no uncommon thing for us to 
hear of the university which is to spring up here. In fact 
we rather court the expression; it is pleasing to our ears. 
This we accept as a certain fact, and every day we find our- 
C8 Slisvaug iv ai au tis development. A noble pur- 
pose it is and one that cannot help reverting to our own 
amelioration. But to all who consider the question intelli- 
gently it is evident that before any such purpose is accom- 
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plished, many changes must be wrought in our college life 
as it exists at present. In the advance toward the ideal 
that now urges us on, many of the customs and usages 
which we now cherish as sacred traditions handed down 
from the past, must be given up to make way for broader 
interests and activities. In many respects our college world 
is too puerile, too juvenile; nay, we often seek to minimize 
the manly element within us, and appear as boyish as reason 
will permit. And in this very connection arises the question 
what part is athletics to have in our future development. 

Athletics will always continue to be an important factor 
in college life. In the great universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge we see no signs of a waning interest in athletic 
sports. With us they are almost essential as a vent to our 
pent-up enthusiasm. But what portion of our time and 
attention they have a right to demand is another question. 
At present it is unquestionable that their importance among 
us is too much magnified. Little wonder that the outside 
world accuses us of devoting too much time to them, when 
they form the sole absorbing topic of our conversation. 
Had we the moral courage, we would not wish to belittle 
in any way the importance of athletic sports. Their bene- 
ficial effects are far beyond question. It must give a 
sense of satisfaction to any beholder to notice the hollow- 
cheeked, narrow-chested, fragile-limbed young man as he 
enters college, and then examine him again as he passes 
out into the world with a bright eye, a ruddy complexion 
and every muscle fully developed. And this we see every 
day. What wonder, then, if we are loyal to the cause 
that produces this good effect; what wonder, then, if we 
are inclined to magnify its importance as a factor in our 
lives. 

This is where the difficulty enters. It can scarcely be 
denied that too much of our time and energy is devoted to 
this subject, not in action upon the field, for be it far from 
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us to utter anything that would diminish this, but as a sub. 
ject of conversation. This subject takes precedence over all 
others. There is no time of the year so remote from athletic 
contests that past victories or future prospects do not furnish 
an interesting and agreeable theme for discussion. This 
cannot be condemned in so far as it stimulates and increases 
the interest in athletics, but much of it is excessive, and 
crowds out many of those nobler and grander questions 
that should be engaging our attention at this period of our 
lives. There is a great deal of meaning attached to the 
name, University. Around any place calling itself such 
should cluster in embryo, at least, if not in a fairly matured 
state, all of the literary and intellectual life of a country. 
This means a great deal. It means an ability to fairly state, 
consider, and pass judgment upon all those great questions 
that agitate the human mind, to take a stand upon one side 
or the other of all great controversies, and to lead in all 
forms of mental activity. Are we endeavoring to do this 
to the utmost of our ability? Are we striving to develop 
this University spirit? Shall we say that our thought and 
conversation have too much of a sporting tone about them? 
Scarcely so harsh as that, but it is to be feared we have 
allowed our athletics too great a sway in moulding our 
thoughts and our actions. 

If we are to advance toward the goal set before us, we must 
not permit ourselves to be bound down by an all-absorbing 
interest in athletics. A good within itself may prove an 
evil in excess. It should be our constant endeavor to encour- 
age our athletics as much as possible while upon the field, 
but to minimize them as a subject of discussion. This is 
the problem for us, and when we have solved it we will 
have taken a long stride toward the attainment of that 


object which everyone seems to have in view for us. 
A. C. 
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SENIOR SPEAKING. 


ITH the recurrence of the chapel stage speaking, we 
hear anew the chronic complaints of the meagre audi- 
ence to which the Seniors deliver their orations, and the 
expressions of general disgust over the whole performance. 
This lack of interest on the part of the students goes far to 
defeat the purpose of this exercise, as no one gains much 
experience in public speaking by declaiming to empty seats. 
The establishment of the Baird prizes has done little to 
remedy the matter, for the conditions attached and the con- 
tests in the Halls and on the Junior orator stage reduce the 
possible competitors to a small fraction of the class. 

This unfortunate condition of things, however, has not 
always existed. A few years ago these exercises were the 
most interesting of the term, and the old chapel was 
crowded, not only with the students and townspeople, but 
even with friends from out of town. The reason and the 
remedy for this change are worthy of consideration. 

As to the reason, one generally given is that the growing 
_ interest in athletic sports of all kinds so engrosses the atten- 
tion of the students that only a few of the classmates and 
personal friends of the speakers feel enough interest to 
attend. But another and far more potent reason, and one 
which it is in our power to remedy, is the tedious monotony 
of the exercises, ten or a dozen speeches being delivered 
without a break. In former years it was the custom for the 
glee club to appear occasionally, and especially for the in- 
strumental club to furnish music. It was considered a ser- 
vice which the under-classmen owed to the Seniors, and 
which they in their turn might expect from others. Why 
cannot this old custom be revived? Not as on one occasion 
last year, for the glee club to come in and after singing a 
single piece, standing in the aisle, to retire followed by 
three-quarters of the audience, but as in former years, with 
the musical selections announced in the programme. 
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Indeed, this would serve another end. Our instrumental 
clubs languish or die from want of the stimulus and interest 
of public performances. The most they can hope for is an 
annual appearance with the glee club. Such an arrange- 
ment as that suggested would at once give them new life, 
The faculty also could aid by offering an inducement analo- 
gous to that in use in the chapel choir, and by fitting up the 
now unused organ loft with the necessary music stands and 
chairs. With the modern addition of the Banjo and Man- 
dolin Clubs to our musical accessories, by alternation, a 
pleasant variety also could be afforded for the various occa- 
sions. But most of all, it seems to us, this matter should be 
taken up by the students, and it should become a college 
sentiment, that to this extent at least, of adding variety and 
interest to the chapel stage speaking, the whole college has 
a duty to perform. 

W. D. G. 
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T IS with much regret that we announce the resignation 

of Mr. H. C. Warren from the editorial board of the 

magazine. Mr. F. Neher has been elected to fill the vacancy 
in the board. 





HE contest for the story prize has been an unusually brisk 

one. The prize has been awarded to Mr. G. P. Wheeler, 
91. The story published anonymously in the November 
Lit., and concerning the authorship of which we have 
received many inquiries, was written by the same gentleman. 
Our thanks are due to Dr. Murray, Prof. Westcott and Mr. 
Liddell, who have kindly acted as judges for the story prize. 





SENIOR STUDIES. 


HE urgent need of some change in the elective system 
which may relieve the press of Senior year work, and 
allow men to give their time more fully to special lines of 
study, is felt by almost everyone who wishes to get the most 
good out of the four years course. As our elective system 
is further extended and the facilities for more exhanstive 
study in the several departments increased, the weakness of 
the present schedule of required and elective studies must 
continue to become more apparent. With three required 
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and three elective courses it is entirely impossible to do any 
work that is not of the most superficial character. Now, 
while the standard of a liberal education may require one 
to know a little about everything, and to meet this standard 
many years should be spent in getting a smattering of lan- 
guages which one seldom learns to read easily enough to be 
of actual use; of philosophy, which can be little more than 
a study of terminologies and methods, and seldom inspires 
to great thoughts or larger views; of mathematics, which 
are seldom thorough enough to be of actual use in physical 
investigation, and of the natural sciences which, studied 
only as results and not including the actual work of observa- 
tion and of inference, fajl to give the steadiness of eye and 
touch and the truthfulness of thought which the physical 
sciences are capable of yielding—while we say it may be 
proper to spend many years to gain this desirable end, we 
believe that a time does come when it is fitting to draw the 
line, and we furthermore believe that this time arrives 
before the Senior year in a college course. 

If the student is to be given time to do good, solid work 
in any department, the number of courses pursued simul- 
taneously Senior year should be cut down to not more than 
one-half the present number. But to accomplish this result 
the reform must begin further back. Let the drill work in 
English, Greek and Latin, from the grammarian’s stand- 
point, be relegated to the preparatory schools. With the 
time thus gained two of the required studies of Junior and 
Senior years would be placed in the Sophomore schedule, 
say logic and one of the scientific courses. Then the 
schedule of required studies for the last two years could be 
re-arranged so as to leave only one required study Senior 
year. Perhaps ethics might best keep this place, as this 
would put the philosophical courses in the natural order of 
succession—logic, psychology, ethics. If now the whole 
range of electives (except such present Senior electives as 
are based upon Junior year courses) were thrown open 
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indiscriminately to both Juniors and Seniors instead of 
forcing a man, as now, to elect mathematics or languages in 
Junior year, a good foundation would be laid for higher 
work in some special department during-the last year of 
the course. In Senior year each student could then be 
permitted to give his whole time to sume one department 
of his own choosing. 

Whether or not such work proved of any direct use in 
after life, the mental discipline which such thorough work 
would give—a discipline for the mind which the cursory 
study of a variety of subjects can not give—is itself a suffi- 
cient reason for permitting such a course of study. 

Of course a proposition of this kind will be met by the 
objection—‘ undue specialization ;’ but in the desire to avoid 
this extreme there is danger of holding to the other, and 
some consideration of the evils of ‘undue generalization’ in 
study would betimely. Our colleges at present are censured 
not without reason as fostering dilettanteism. To any tend- 
ency toward this such a Senior course as we have been 
considering would offer an effectual remedy. Lastly, it 
would induce many who under the present system would 
not do so, to take post-graduate courses, and men would be 
sent forth from the university who would exert a felt influ- 
ence upon current thought in the various fields of knowl- 
edge. 





A NEED FOR NEW SONGS IN PRINCETON. 


AX OLD graduate in revisiting our campus would have the 
good old times not more forcibly brought back to him by 
the campus and buildings than by the songs he would hear 
sung, especially in the mild weather of first and third 
term, when we can remain more out of doors, and sing- 
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ing is so largely indulged in. He would undoubtedly be 
pleased to hear these relics of antiquity still going, but 
would he not be surprised to find them still so popular? 
We think he would. So are we. What with the wide- 
awake, up-to-the-times spirit which is so prominent in col- 
lege, it certainly is surprising that the Seniors can contentedly 
sit on the steps of Old North and sing “ Bingo,” “ Peanuts,” 
“ Where, oh, Where,” &., &c., year after year, It is 
decidedly a fact that new songs are needed. The Carminas 
of ’69, ’73, °76 and the new University Song Book do not 
differ widely in their selections from each other, but con- 
tain, probably, many songs that were sung away back in 
the first. part of the century. These songs may be good— 
must be, in fact, to hold their own so long—but they cer- 
tainly should be supplemented by more modern ones. 

That new ones would be welcomed is seen in the alacrity 
with which the songs contposed for the minstrel shows of 
the last two years have been received. Surely there is 
enough poetical talent in the college to recruit with new 
volunteers the ranks of these veterans. Songs of such a 
kind, we mean, as shall belong to the college. The Glee 
Club would be competent critics upon these productions 
and could decide upon their respective merits. 

There is another way of enriching our collection besides 
composition. There are a number of melodies, musical 
scraps and bits of song floating around college which have 
never been committed to paper, and which only await the 
humorist’s hand to bring them into deserved recognition. 
The ’76 Carmina was partly made up in this way by a gen- 
tleman who had recently been in college, and it was this 
that contributed so largely to the excellence of that edition. 

We certainly have a great need in this direction, and we 
hope that many will be stimulated to try and benefit that 
which makes up so important an element in our college 
life—our singing. We should like to see new and spirited 
songs and music to augment the present ones. We do not 
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wish to disparage these older ones; indeed, many of them 
it would be a great mistake to leave out, but a new compila- 
tion of the old, with large additions of new ones, would, 
without doubt, be received with a welcome in Princeton, 
and be a lasting benefit to the students and to the college 
itself. 





READING IN THE COLLEGE. 


ANY members of the Senior class will remember that a 
few remarks on Sir Walter Scott’s “ Quentin Durward,” 
as illustrating certain points in a lecture made by one of our 
professors in a class-room during Sophomore year, caused 
many of us, who had not already done so, to read the novel, 
and for some time the copies in our libraries were in con- 
stant use. During Junior year brief mentions of Holmes’ 
“Elsie Venner,” and of Blackmore’s “ Lorna Doone,” by 
another professor, induced, we think, rather by the profes- 
sor’s evident liking of the works themselves than from any 
light they might throw upon the subjects under treatment, 
led to similar results, while in the present term the notice 
given to “ Robert Elsmere” in putting it among the themes 
for Senior essays, has caused many who had not already 
done so, though with no intention of writing upon it, to 
read this powerful novel. 

This certainly indicates both a considerable amount of 
general reading among the students and a willingness to 
profit by the suggestions of our professors. Now if the 
students were given more fully the advantages of our in- 
structors’ judgments and opinions upon literary subjects, we 
are sure the literary spirit would be both strengthened and 
bettered. Would not this end be quite fully met if some of 
our professors could be induced to speak to the students 
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upon some special books or phase of current literature? If 
the formality of the class-room were dispensed with, and the 
professor’s remarks followed by a general discussion in which 
he should guide the thought and clear up points of difficulty, 
the value of such an exercise would be all the greater. 
This, of course, would not fill the place of a good literary 
club among the under-graduates, but would rather tend to 
foster than to supplant such a club, if one were founded, 
while its advantages would of course be extended to many 
more than would be included within the membership of 
such a club. Little harm would come from trying this 
scheme, while if such meetings were seen to be really appre- 
ciated by the students, we do not doubt that many of our 
professors would be induced to speak upon special phases 
of literature in which they were themselves interested. 
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Idle smoke clouds reeling 
Through the heavy air, 
Idle dreams concealing 
From us daily care, 
Blend themselves in passing away 
To curtain this hour from out the day. 


Idle véices humming 
Opera airs subdued, 
Idle fingers trumming 
Notes by soft words wooed, 
Ease our hearts with harmony sweet, 
While Duty beats a swift retreat. 


Idle laughter ringing 
Round a cheerful fire, 
Idle fun-words stringing 
Tales that never tire, 
Free our minds from work's dread power, 
Enrich our lives with this one hour. 
J. L. Srurrens, U. C., ’89. 


ACK FROST, once more, has made his unexpected appearance among 
us. Once more he strays through the night from window to window 
with a silent, stealthy tread. But the morning sun reveals his presence 
by shining upon the fanciful feligree arabesques and traceries which this 
strange master workman mockingly leaves behind him as tokens of his 
magical power. Safely ensconced as we are in our easy-chair, we enjoy 
a most complacent sense of comfort. We feel that it is chilly outside, 
and that a sharp, biting wind is rising and seeking for entrance through 
the narrowest crevices and crannies of the shivering building, but that 
we, at least, with this bright, cheery blaze by our side, are securely pro- 
vided for. I must confess to take a sort of vague pride in my study, or 
rather in our study, for you must understand that I am not a lone, 
moody, moping bachelor, but that I have an artistic room-mate, who 
takes delight in rich stuffs and harmonies of coloring and all that kind 
of thing. My riches, however, seem to reach farther than his, for about 
the walls I have hung manifold draperies, across which magnificently 
float Oriental storks of gold, and over which undulate rivers likewise of 
rippling gold, and from which spring lotus lilies of gold. Over the 
windows fall purple curtains as mysterious in their uncertain rustling as 
those of the famous poem, and against whose enriching gloom marble 
statues rise in more intense whiteness, as visions of pagan gods rise 
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from the wealthy backgrouni of harmonies in the modern verse of 
Swinburne. And then, through all this imagined gloom and splendor, 
there is a taunting sense of some invisible presence. This spirit is my 
own soul. It is merely the face of my own soul which I see peering at 
me from this picture or that, now laughing, now in tears. It is the same 
with you. Your room, perhaps, could tell an interesting story, for it 
would tell the story of struggling and of striving, of growth and of hope 
through four years of buoyant life. So here, these things are not inani- 
mate. They breathe and live as truly asI live. They are parts of my 
existence, words of the past, witnesses of defeat and victory. 

It is imagination, casting its wizard spell round about, that has hung 
these gorgeous draperies, invested with beauty the merest trifle, carved 
massive, golden frames about friendly familiar portraits that look down 
upon me, and follow me with a gaze that is the mere reflection of my 
own. In vain would anybody else look for them; for all but for me the 


you are one of those people mentioned by Charles Lamb, people of anti- 
Caledonian intellect who cannot speak always as if upon oath, people 
whose conversation is “ living with hints and suggestions,” whose vocabu- 
lary has place for “surmises, guesses, misgivings, half intuitions, semi- 
consciousness, partial i]luminations, demi-instincts, embryo conceptions.” 
If such is the case, I am sure we will be in sympathy. To such as you, 
the veil will perhaps be lifted now and then, and perhaps afford fleeting 
glimpses of all these hidden splendors. 

To return to the anti-Caledonian intellect, is there anything under the 
sun more aggravating than one of these rigid characters who measure 
everything and everybody by one standard, namely their own, which of 
course is the only right one? They are aggravating because they make 
us conscious of our own manifold imperfections. We feel as if we were 
bartering honor and truth and our most precious convictions for the sake 
of some paltry sally of wit or of a fruitless soaring into misty speculations. 
I certainly admire a man of conviction and of independent power, but I 
would sooner talk toa rock. He can never understand the drift of my 
idle remarks; the most innocent utterance may rouse him to fary. I 
may protest with the utmost energy possible. It is useless, an apologetic 
attitude only inflames him the more, he bows me out of the room with 
the help of some dogmatic decision from which there is no chance of 
appeal to the higher court of common-sense. But you wil! not misunder- 
stand me. Since I do not speak always as if upon oath, you need not 
take me up at my word, and then later drag me over the coals on account 
of inconsistency. As words define the idea and therefore magnify it, 
there are certain shades of meaning, dim half-lights, faint visions that 
cannot possibly find just expression in our limited human vocabulary, 
These, most sympathetic friend, it is for you to discover or rather to feel 
through your exquisite sensibility. For if these dim intuitions be molded 
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into words, they seem to grow in importance until they run danger of 
standing on the same level with really essential conceptions; and besides 
the gossip may often bring together incongruous things, important against 
unimportant. Please pardon him for the shock of ideas that seem to 
have no relation to or connection with one another but sometimes emit at 
random brilliant sparks, vivid flashes before unseen. The gossip again 
may seem to magnify his own personality. For this he begs your most 
humble pardon. But words deceive, because they exaggerate, and again, 
since a conversation, even about literary matters, is merely a comparison 
of notes and personal experience, each speaker in turn tends to become 
as egotistical as a veteran that has gone through the wars. 

It is trnly astonishing to see how subjective most of us are in our criti- 
cisms. We like this book and we like that. Why? Probe the reason 
for this like or dislike to the bottom, and we find that it has been very 
much influenced by our mood at the time of reading, by the effect of 
environment and by numerous other mipvor causes. Of this we should 
not complain, for it is this very same thing which procures to us the 
greater enjoyment. It makes it entirely possible for some new De 
Quincey to write an essay upon “ Reading as a Fine Art.” The laws of 
harmony and contrast, of similarity and difference, hold here as they do 
in every phase of human life. We choose our favorite books as we 
choose our friends. A man of indolent nature loves often a novel full 
of adventures and of stirring activity. One who by nature is inclined 
toward morbid sadness prefers often a light sketch brimming over with 
fan, ringing with laughter, crisp as cool morning air. Thus we reach the 
proverbial converse of my proposition. Tell me your favorite books, I’ll 
tell you what you are. Butit is not only personal character that instinct- 
ively guides us in the choice of reading, but custom and environment, 
outside of indirect influence upon our minds, interfere more directly. 
One who lives under habitually dark and lowering skies is often fond of 
sunny and serene works of art. But it is the law of harmony between 
reader and read that oftener directs our steps. We are fond of true and 
sincere descriptions of familiar things because they appeal to deeper and 
stronger emotions. Otherwise an Ossian that sings of the deeds of heroes 
and the clash of arms amid the fury of storms, would not evoke the ad- 
miration of his countrymen. Blind old Homer would be telling his long 
stories of l6ng wandering over the blue seas to the fairer golden-haired 
children of the North, while the Hellenes would be crowding in wonder- 
ing reverence around a Chaucer ora Wordsworth. Plutarch and Boccacio 
would find no willing listeners save among us. This of course is not 
true. Every nation loves its own native poets best, and the same influ- 
ence that helps to mould the literature of a people has a hand in forming 
their tastes in the matter of reading. Yet we are unconscious of all this. 
We choose our books, I said, as we choose our friends. Here, as in all 
élse, we exhibit innate sympathy or antipathies. While I somewhat 
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admire a man who insists upon tyrannizing over his own impulses, yet I 
naturally dislike one who is able to force himself into a regular course of 
reading, for it seems to imply that he possesses no very strong personality, 
for it would, as it were, unconsciously guide his inclinations for such and 
such authors, this or that subject. To cultivate friendships in the world 
of books is good policy, for while real life is better than imaginary life, 
human friends wilfully or thoughtlessly desert us. But these other 
friends are faithful unto death. In them lies a mine of consolation for 
a darker day. 

Of an evening, when the stars are blurred and blotted out from the 
sky by mountainous masses of clouds mightily driven before a roaring 
wind, it is pleasant to shut out the cheerless scene and sitting between a 
lighted lamp and a blazing fire, to pick up some book such as Mitchell’s 
“ Reveries of a Bachelor,” and, losing one’s self in other worlds, “ kindling 
one’s heart into flame” by contact with the warmth of other nobler 
souls, by intimate fellowship with the mighty spirits of the past or of 
the present. Not that I admire the man who passes his life away among 
ponderous tomes and volumes. I pity him rather. Langham, for in- 
stance, the lone don of Oxford, whom Mrs. Ward describes in “ Robert 
Elsmere,” has all my sincerest sympathy. A weak soul that cannot stand 
up in the vigor of manhood, and fight the terrible battle of life, one whose 
fine feminine sensibilities shrink from rough contact with the active 
world, deserves pity. But the strongest man has moments when he 
could not bear the strain upon him, if he could not forget himself, in- 
deed, the stronger he is, the oftener does he feel the need of leaving the 
scene of practical activity or of ceasing this everlasting scrutiny of self. 
This is why I say, make friends in the world of literature, that when 
you can no longer resist the bitter cold of the winter wind that, sweep- 
ing over the frozen ground, makes the stoutest houses rock and sway on 
their very foundations, then you may enjoy the warmth of your little 
room, where affectionate hands are ready to welcome you heartily. 
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*« And after him came next the chill December ; 
Yet he, through merry feastings which he made, 
And great bonfires, did not the cold remember ; 
H s Saviour’s birth as much his mind did glad. 
Upon a shaggy-bearded goat he rode, 
The same wherewith Dan Jove in tender years, 
They say was nourished by the Idaen mayd; 
And in his hand a broad deepe bowle he beares, 
Of which he freely drinks an health to all his peers.” 


O WROTE glorious old Edmund Spencer, two hundred and eighty 
J years ago, and in his words doth the Table “ freely drink a health to 
all his readers,” and commend to them the pleasant things strung 
together for the Christmas month. 

The return of Christmas is the return of many pleasant memories and 
of many joyful hopes. It illuminates the shortest days and the darkest 
month of the year. It shines in the far distance and even through tie 
soft, misty summer of All-saints, the beautiful Indian semmer of early 
November, the radiance of the holiday is perceived. We have been 
much more fortunate about December than we have been about Novem- 
ber. What our Pilgrim Fathers endeavored to do for it was in vain. 
All over the English-speaking world, through the power of literature and 
tradition a subtle influence has been at work, that has colored the views 
of life of those who have submitted to it. National character is greatly 
influenced by what we read, but until it is in some way thrust under 
our notice we never appreciate how our imagination and fancy in daily 
life are controlled by poet and story-teller. Yet November, in many 
parts of our country, is not a month to be ashamed of, and if we were 
inheritors of Italian instead of English literature, it would occupy a very 
different place in our esteem. 

With the Christmas month, however, it is very different. Even the 
tender domestic pleasure of Thanksgiving is deepened by the thought of 
the approaching Christmas. The evergreens in the forest and by the 
road-side take a new charm in the eyes of the passer-by, as if consecrated 
to a happy household use at the festival of universal christendom. The 
yule-log and merry-making in cottage and hall cast a glow over it, and 
even upon the Puritan continent there is a fancied sound of waits in the 
moonlight above the December snow. Somehow it has come about that 
this is the most cheerful time of the year, notwithstanding the fact 
that the sun has gone away on a journey and left nature shrouded in 
white. Fortunately our sympathies do not follow the thermometer in 
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its rise and fall, but, disregarding the cold, grow warmer, as if to make up 
in some measure for the absence of the sun. It is a bad season for pessi- 
mists and utilitarian philosophers, who maintain that it is the first duty 
of everyone to care for self. More than any other month December 
teaches that he who does most for others does most for himself, and that 
our only sure possessions are those we give away. Christmas does more 
than any other institution to keep alive and active in the world that 
noble virtue, loving kindness. The Table, without invading any pulpit, 
might preach a little sermon on this topic, but it is quite unnecessary, 
for so completely does the contagion transform the Christian world for 
the time being that nearly everyone is a practical teacher of charity. 
This influence is felt not alone in the world of action, but also in the 
sphere of literature, for our magazines and holiday publications all pay a 
graceful tribute to the season. And here, as reverence and tenderness, 
taste and skill unite to wreath and hang the church with symbolic ever- 
greens, even so the same qualities in art and letters unite to decorate 
the home with a beauty and a charm which, unlike the evergreens, out- 
last the holidays and make a Christmas all the year round. 


MAGAZINES. 


The New Princeton Review for November, which closes Volume VI, is 
especially strong in articles on literary and educational subjects. The 
number opens with an admirable critique of the poems of Matthew Prior, 
by Mr. Austin Dobson. Prof. T. W. Hunt, of Princeton, contributes a 
striking paper on “ Matthew Arnold as an English Writer.” “The In- 
tellectual Life of America” is discussed in a broad and comprehensive 
way by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, and Prof. James P. Munroe, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, treats of “The Education of the 
Masses.” “The Renaissance of Barbarism,” by George R. Stetson, of 
Boston, considers the causes for the increase of crime. In the depart- 
ment of “Criticisms, Notes and Reviews,” will be found a thoughtfal 
discussion of “ The Political Situation,” as well as several timely reviews. 
This number contains the half-yearly installment of the “ Record,” 
which has established its claim as a most valuable feature of the Review. 
The number closes with a complete Analytical Index of the volume. 


Outing for December is a seasonable and welcome number. The lead- 
ing article, “ Sport—Past, Present and Future,” by Alexander Hunter, is 
the commencement of a most interesting paper on the wild fowl shoot- 
ing of the Eastern States. The chatty, reminiscent style will please all, 
especially sportsmen, while the illustrations are well in keeping with the 
tone of the article. “Pickerel Shooting on the Magshes,” by O. W. Hard, 
gives a good account of this kind of sport, while in “The Detroit Athletic 
Club,” John A. Russell has furnished an excellent sketch of the origin 
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and vigorous growth of this flourishing young institution. Ernest Inger- 
goll concludes his “To the Pacific through Canada,” and S. Smith con- 
tributes “A Critical Situation,” a story of the vicissitudes of a journalistic 
life. The series on “American College Athletics” is inaugurated by the 
commencement of a most interesting article, by J. Mott Hallowell, on Har- 
yard University. “A Ride toa Russian Wedding,” by C. M. Litwin, is 
an exciting narrative of a strange race against time ; and Mrs. Edith Ses- 
sions Tupper contributes a stirring little poem, “The Ace of Hearts.” 
Thomas Jefferson forms the subject of an excellent article by John P. 
Foley, in his series on the “ Outdoor Life of the Presidents.” The Edi- 
torial departments and Records are as complete as usual. 


It is pretty well understood that the conductors of Harper’s Magazine 
always intend to issue a Christmas Number which shall be not only com- 
plete in itself, but arranged on lines somewhat different from those fol- 
lowed during the rest of the year; and the articles in the Christmas 
Number for 1888 were selected, evidently, with this end in view. The 
result is an issue strong and novel. The originality of its pages is, per- 
haps, most striking in the short stories, as in “ The Christmas Story of a 
Little Church.” by Grace King, “Sosrus Dismal,” by W. W. Archer, and 
“The Front Yard,” by Miss Woolson—this last being a daring compari- 
son of Italian and New England natures and ways. In poetry, too, the 
number is exceptionally good. The most striking poem is “A Soul 
Drama,” illustrated by Weir and Vedder. Among the other contributions 
especially worthy of notice are “The Last Mass,” by Walter Besant, 
written in his usual delightful style, “A Likely Story,” by Howell, “A 
Christmas Mystery of the 15th Century,” with illustrations by Mr. Mer- 
son, who has made a special study of this feature of life in the middle 
ages, and “A Midnight Ramble.” The departments are in keeping with 
‘ the rest of the magazine, both in tone and spirit. 








“Danraven Ranch ” is the name of the new novel which Captain King 
contributes to the December number of Lippincott’s Magazine. Captain 
King, like good wine, improves with age. His stories have more and 
more body, his style grows more and more effervescent and brilliant, his 
animal spirits more and more exuberant. “Dunraven Ranch” is the 
best story he has yet produced. An excellent full-page portrait of the 
author appropriately decorates the number. The serial “At Last: Six 
Days in the Life of an Ex-Teacher,” by John Habberton, is full of humor 

and interest. ‘‘ With the Fruits and the Wines,” by G. 8. R., is a sketch 
fall of interesting information. Thomas Leaming has a valuable article 
on “Trust and Title-Insurance Companies,” in which the growth and 
development, the uses and possible abuses of these novel institutions are 
treated from an abundance of knowledge. The One Hundred Prize Ques- 
tions are as interesting asever. Of the poetry, the most notable is Edgar 
Saltus’s “Imeros,” and a series of Sonnets by Amélie Rives, “To all 
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Women,” which will attract attention from their exquisite beauty and 
purity, and their large-hearted, tender love and charity. The depart- 
ments keep up their interest. 


EXCHANGES. 


Among the first arrivals of the month is the Williams Literary Monthly, 
“ About Ruydiez, The Cid,” is an essay, or, more properly, a partial outline 
of this great Spanish legend. The story is very clearly expressed, but 
its fault is one which is very frequently found in the articles of college 
periodicals—lack of originality of thought. “Sketches in Siam ” is con- 
tinued, the subject of the present number being “ Buddha’s Foot-Print.” 
There is no department of college literature which contains so few really 
good pieces of work as that of fiction. The two leading tendencies in 
this line are well shown in the stories of this number of our E.C. The 
first, the presentation of a legend in new form, or so modified as to fur- 
nish the basis for the superstructure of minor incidents and characters, 
is exemplified by “ Pére Antoine’s Date Palm.” The second, and indeed 
the prevailing tendency, is toward the love story in one or another of 
its forms. “A Fortunate Mishap” may be taken as a fair example of 
this very numerous class of productions. We recognize, and are forced 
to recognize, the difficulties which lie in the path of the would-be writer 
of fiction, and from sad experience we also acknowledge the imperative 
demand on the part of our readers for a due share of light reading in 
connection with the essays. The question of how to raise the standard 
of our published stories without shutting off the source cf supply isa 
difficult one, but must be solved in the near future if college journalism 
is to maintain the position it should occupy in the literary world. This 
difficulty is by no means local. We find it showing itself more plainly 
than words can present it, on the pages of all our prominent college 
monthlies. Of late there has been some improvement in a few cases, but 
the great majority seem frequently to find it necessary to publish stories 
and sketches which lack one, and often all, of the three essential qualities 
of such a contribution—purity of diction, originality and interest. In 
the Harvard Monthly for November, we find a notable exception to this 
rule. “ Resurgens” is one of the best stories we have seen in the college 
monthlies. It proves that even in college periodicals there may be found 
originality of plot and even some philosophy of life mingled in the story. 
We find not only characters true to life, but characters which carry force 
with them ; not only a plot, but an aim. To appreciate the importance 
of this matter, we have only to remember the great prominence and 
popularity of the short story of the present day, and that every year the 
literary world is drawing more and more members from the ranks of 
college-bred men, especially from the number of those who have been 
prominent in college literature. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA. Vots. 2,3 anp 4. (New York: 
Joun B. ALDEN.) 

These volumes now on our table fulfil, even better than the first, the 
publisher’s prospectus, and we renew our hearty commendation of this 
marvel of condensed information as especially adapted to the needs of 
students. The emphatic endorsement by Prof. Day, of Yale University, 
as to its convenience, comprehensiveness, accuracy and compactness is 
not too strong. This embodiment of an unabridged dictionary of lan- 
guage and a cyclopedia of universal knowledge is that which the generz] 
reader requires, and its price puts it within the reach of all. For actual 
use it gives the information likely to be needed in concise and easily 
available form, and yet in a fullness that will satisfy all save those whose 
pursuits require exhaustive study of certain subjects. Of the volumes 
noted, volume two, contains 632 pages, and runs from America, British, 
to Artemis; volume three, from Artemisia to Baptisia, has 631 pages, and 
volume four, with 637 pages, brings the work to Bilberry. As to the 
quality of the mechanical work, the paper is good, the type clear, the 
illustrations satisfactory and the binding strong and attractive. 


ESSAYS OF ELIA. 2 Vors. By Cuaries Lams. 


STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN POETS. 2 Vois. By Leica Hunt. 
(New York anp Lonpon: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 


We express the hope that those who are thinking of Christmas gifts 
will not fail to see these exquisite little volumes, the 13th and 14th of 
the “ Knickerbocker Nuggets,” each one of which deserves to be called 
“A diminutive mass of precious metal.” The charming “ Essays of 
Elia” are given in fall, twenty-six in the first and twenty-seven in the 
second volume. The “Stories from the Italian Poets” will be found 
equally complete, including all the author’s critical and biographical 
notes. The first volume is given to Dante, including the critical notice 
of his life and genius, and the Italian pilgrim’s progress through hell, 
purgatory and heaven. The second volume includes Tasso, Ariosto and 
Pulci, with the Humors of Giants and the Battle of Roncesvalles. The 
literary value of these works is already established, and little could be 
added in their praise. But it is the exceedingly attractive form in which 
these gems of literature are here presented that we must emphasize. 
The letter-press, the binding and the uncut edges all accord with the 
contents, and altogether present the finest specimens of book making 
that have come to the Editor’s Table. 
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LIFE OF DANIEL O’CONNELL. By J. A. Hamitrton. 


LIFE OF PRINCE METTERNICH. By Cor. G. B. Matuzson, C. 8. I, 
(ParaperPHia: J. B. Lipprncorr Company.) 


‘If we may judge by the books which come under our review, the 
present age will be marked in literature as an era of biography. And 
not only are literary men entering this field with eagerness, but the pub- 
lic also seems to receive their works with equal avidity. Among the 
many books of this character we welcome these fresh volumes in the 
International Statesmen Series, edited by Floyd C. Sanders. A satisfac- 
tory biography of O’Connell has long been needed, for the strictures of 
Mr. Hamilton in his preface as to the contents and literary value of pre- 
vious attempts in this direction are not too severe. The life, as given in 
Mr. Hamilton’s work, is, on the contrary, very satisfactory, and, though 
limited in length by the restrictions of the series, is sufficiently full for 
the subject before him. His career at the bar and his connections with 
the Catholic and Repeal movements, which have secured for him, even 
to this day, the title of “ Liberator,” are fully discussed. The author’s 
estimate of his life, character and work is well drawn, and is given as 
fully as it can be until this prolonged Irish controversy has passed into 
history 

The life of Prince Metternich introduces us to a very different charac- 
ter, although, like O’Connell, he was doomed to die in the view of the 
failure of his scheme of life. This subject is also a difficult one, but Mr. 
Malleson has treated it with a skill that will be acknowledged even by 
those who may differ from him on some points. The two great periods 
of Metternich’s public life, his connection with Austrian and German 
interests during the stormy and distracted period of Napoleon’s career, 
and the second part of his life as the leader of European conservatism, 
are both fully considered. The estimates of his life and his political 
creed of autocratic absolutism are masterly, &nd give very clearly and 
satisfactorily the causes of failure which, independently of the times in 
which he lived, lay both in his character and his policy. 


EDMUND RANDOLPH. By Moncure Danitet Conway. (New York 
AND Lonpon: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 

A notable and noteworthy book. Here is a man who played a promi. 
nent part in the early history of the United States, and yet one of whom 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica is totally ignorant, and concerning whom 
the great majority of students in our own country need information- 
The author has done his work well. Randolph’s career in the Conti- 
nental Congress, as member of the Constitutional Convention and the 
proposer of the Virginia plan, as Governor of Virginia, first Attorney- 
General and Jefferson’s successor in the State Department, and his 
resignation under suspicion of intrigue with the French Minister, are 
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set forth clearly and with due proportions. The volume is, however 
much more than a biography, and sustains the claim of the author that 
it contains important “omitted chapters of history.” The print of the 
book is very fine. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. By Evetyn Assort, M. A., LL.D. (New 
York anp Lonpon: G. P. Purnam’s Soxs.) 

Notwithstanding the abundant literature on this subject, the changing 
estimate placed upon the value of existing records of Greek History and 
the conclusions drawn from them, call for a yetelling of the old story. 
Especially is there room for a work such as Dr. Abbott intends this to 
be, a history written for students who are acquanted with the outlines 
of the subject and have some knowledge of the Greek language. This 
initial volume of 553 pages gives the Legendary History, the Homeric 
Period, the Spartan State, Early Attica, the Greek Colonies and Islands, 
and brings the history down through the time of Pissistratus and Clis- 
thenes. Foot-notes give abundant references, a very copious index of 
subjects is added, and the index of authors quoted or consulted, which 
closes the volume, gives abundant evidence of the thoroughness and 
conscientiousness with which the book has been prepared. A second 
part is promised, in which the history will be brought tothe close of the 
Peloponnesian war. A careful review and some comparison with exist- 
ing works bring the conviction that this book will be received at once 
as standard among the class of readers for which it is written. We 
know of no similar history so well adapted to the use of college students 
in their regular work. 


EIGHT SONGS OF HORACE. Enprrep sy Georce E. Vincent. (NEw 
York: F. A. Stokes & Broruer.) 

This happy thought will be of interest to students and teachers of the 
classics. It is a fac-simile of an old Latin MS. in the shape of a scroll of 
heavy parchment paper wound about a cylinder and tied with a leather 
string. The original chosen consists of eight songs of Horace, and the 
alphabet has been gleaned from ancient coins and inscriptions. A title - 
page and translations in English follow. The back of the strip is stained 
crimson and the edges black, so that even to minute particulars the 
effort has been made to reproduce, with all possible exactness, a Roman 
book of the classic period. 


TARIFF CHATS, LII. By Henry J. Pamrorr. THE TARIFF AND 
ITS EVILS, LIII. By Jonn H. Auten. RELATION OF THE 
TARIFF TO WAGES, LIV. By Davin H. Wetis. (New York anp 
Lonpon: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 

~ hese three volumes being numbers 52, 53 and 54 in the “ Questions 
of the Day” series, have special interest, in view not only of the present 
political campaign, but of the public debates in Princeton between the 
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advocates of Protection and Free Trade doctrines. These monographs 
are all in the interests of free trade. “Tariff Chats” is written in a popu- 
lar style, with a strong flavor of partisanship, and yet at the same time 
setting forth very forcibly what is considered as the iniquity and the 
selfishness of the protective tariff. “The Tariff and its Evils” is a much 
more serious and elaborate undertaking in the same direction, though 
still gathered into a compact and very readable volume of 120 pages. 
The author, a ship-owner and merchant, gives the results of his own 
observation and experience, basing his argument upon principles rather 
than statistics. “The Relation of the Tariff to Wages” is a simple cate- 
chism in which questions and answers follow each other in succession, 
and present such points especially as an inquiring mind would be likely 
to desire light upon. While all these volumes favor free trade, they 
may be read with profit by any one interested in the policy of this 
country, and they furnish most excellent hand-books for political pur- 
poses or for preparing debates. 


THE SCHOOL PRONOUNCER. By Wiuu1am Henry P. Puyre. (New 
York anp Lonpon: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 

The School Pronouncer, which is based on Webster’s Dictionary, isa 
well elaborated system of correct pronunciation. By means of exercises 
in elementary sounds and their symbols, drills in phonetic analysis of 
words, and lessons in words liable to be mispronounced, it systematizes 
the difficult and erratic rules governing the pronunciation of the English 
language. It is a valuable little work, and will undoubtedly be useful 
not only in schools, but to all readers. 


THE PROFESSOR’S SISTER. By Junian Hawrnorne. (Carcaco 
New York anp San Francisco: Betrorp, Cuarke & Co.) 

This new novel must attract attention, if for no other reason than the 
reputation of its author. It has, however, much merit of its own. In 
many respects it is the strongest of all his productions. The scene is laid 
in Germany, though several of the characters are Americans. Throughout 
the entire volume the interest is kept up by the fascination which so 
many of Mr. Hawthorne’s novels possess. Perhaps the most marked 
feature of the work is the variety of the scenes introduced. Occultism, 
love and murder all play important parts. Those who enjoy light readiog 
of this nature will find this novel a very pleasant companion for leisure 
hours. 


HISTORY OF ART. By Wituiam Henry Goopyear, B. A. (New 
Yorx anp Cuicaco: A. 8S. Barnes & Co.) 
The mere name of the author, appointed lecturer in the Cooper Insti- 
tute and late curator in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, is enough to 
recommend his work. Asa text-book for the use of schools, seminaries 
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and colleges it is admirable. In a brief but comprehensive sketch, the 
writer discusses the whole subject under the heads of Architecture, 
Sculpture and Painting. Any one that has experienced the difficulty of 
finding a simple, not over-technical manual, will bail gladly its appear- 
ance. What, however, adds greatly to the practical worth of the book 
is the number and choice of illustrations or process reproductions of 
photographs. These are far superior to the wretched wood-cuts that 
disfigure most art manuals. Especially in the reproduction of old paint- 
ings is the use of this process justified. A few of the illustrations are 
slightly blurred. The fault, however, lies in the process itself and not 
on the side of the publishers. As the author remarks, “the purpose of 
art history is to present the most important works of art in the most 
natural arrangement and let them work their own results.” The end in 
view has been attained, and this is the most we can say of any work. 
We only hope that other text-books of the same kind will, in time, ap- 
pear, for their importance in training the taste, and thereby stimulating 
mentally and practically our American life, cannot be overestimated. 


AUTREFOIS. By James A. Harrison. (New York: Casseiy & Co.) 


Under this title are collected a series of tales of old New Orleans and 
elsewhere. In them we have fleeting glimpses of French, or rather Creole 
life. Indeed these vivid and sparkling, yet often pathetic “nouvelles” 
might be translated from the French, so light they are in structure. In 
perusing them we were often, by a word, a trick of the phrase, reminded 
of Alfred de Musset. The chaste profile of Sister Agathe, the naive 
expression of Aunt Annette, are exquisitely drawn in the clear light of 
New Orleans, amid the quaint gables and architectural oddities of the 
old quarter. The reader cannot but greet this book as a welcome addi- 
tion to Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 


TAYLOR, FILLMORE, PIERCE AND BUCHANAN. By W. 0. Srop- 
paRD. (New York: Freperick A. Sroxss & Bro.) 


The volume before us is another addition to Mr. Stoddard’s excellent 
“Lives of the Presidents” series. Though the period covered in this 
volume is not as interesting as that treated in some of the previous ones, 
it is, nevertheless, worthy of careful stady from the standpoint of politi- 
caldevelopment. In the whole the treatment of Zachary Taylor’s admin- 
istration seems to us the most satisfactory, as it doubtless is the easiest to 
treat of in a popular work of this kind, which aims to combine the interest 
of personal biography with the more philosophical method of political 
history. 

The evident fairness which Mr. Stoddard has shown in this, as well as 
in the preceding volumes of the series, in the discussion of matters of 
party politics, cannot be too highly commended. We await with interest 
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for the completion of this series, which must certainly exert a felt influ- 
ence toward the more general study of our national history. 


LINCOLN AND JOHNSON. LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS SERIES. 
By W. O. Sropparp. (New York: Freperick A. Sroxges & 
Broruer.) bs 

This volume, we take it, is one of the most interesting of all this series, 

including as it does, on the one hand, the life of one around whom so 
many of our affections cluster, and on the other a description of those 
stormy times connected with the administration of Andrew Johnson. 
The lives of both are treated in a very pleasing manner. The-author 
does not essay to present any great monographs of history, but only to 
give a detailed account of the lives of each one of his subjects. This 
work he has done most admirably, and to those seeking a simple 
enumerating of the facts without any burdensome philosophical discus- 
sions we can most heartily recommend this work. — 


FAIRY AND FOLK TALES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. Enprrep 
AND Setecrep sy W. B. Yeats. (Lonpon: Watrter Scorr. New 
York: Tsomas WHITTAKER.) 

This little volume, which is one of the Camelot Series, deals with a 
subject as yet little represented in. literature. The Irish, with their 
superstitious natures, have always been noted for their whims and 
fancies, but this is the first systematic attempt to present their legends 
which has come under our notice. The authors take up in turn the 
“ Trooping Fairies,” “ The Solitary Fairies,” Ghosts, Witches, T’yees-na- 
n-oge, Saints and Priests, The Devil, Giants and Kings, Queens, etc., under 
each head presenting stories and legends exemplifying that head. In 
this manner the reader obtains a clear and concise opinion of the ideas 
of the Irish peasantry on these subjects without the necessity of classi- 
fying the tales, as he reads them, in his own mind. The value of the 
work is increased by the introduction and by the notes at the close of 
the work. The book is gotten up in attractive style and will be an 
addition to any library. 


MASTER VIRGIL. By J. 8. Tuntson. (Cincinnati: Ropert CLARKE 
& Co.) 

This is a book of special interest to Latinists and the lovers of Virgil. 
It consists of a series of studies “on the author of the Aineid as he 
seemed in the middle ages.” It is a well-known fact that tales gathered 
around the name of Virgil similar to those which invested Roger Bacon 
and other men of real or reputed learning in the middle ages, many 
books have been written which include one or more of these tales, but 
few efforts have been made to trace out these interesting traditions in a 
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ic manner, and these few are all in foreign tongues. In the 
introduction the author declares that it is his purpose to show the rela- 
tions between the phases of Virgil’s character, as it appears to his con- 
temporaries and early critics, and the various legends. Starting from 
this point of view he discusses separately these various phases, such as 
the diabolism, magical efficiency, prophetic insight, etc., and finally 
Virgil in later literature. The value of the discussions is materially 
increased by the appending of a list of reference books at the end of 
each chapter. The aim of the book is to make good a defect which has 
existed in English literature, the lack of a discussion of the magical and 
prophetic character attributed to Virgil. The book, we believe, will not 
only stand the scrutiny of scholars, but will also quicken the interest in 
the study of Virgil’s works. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. By Wim O. Sropparp. (New Yor«: 
Freperick A. Stoxes & Bro.) 

This volume, the latest in the series, is fully up to the high standard 
of the preceding. In it Mr. Stoddard is seen at his best. The great care 
in the selection and presentation of material, shown in all his works, is 
not wanting here. Frequently such biographies are dull and uninterest- 
ing, but the author, by his clear and pleasing style, has prevented this. 
While the work gives us an accurate account of Mr. Cleveland’s family 
and his boyhood, the author has dwelt more largely on the events of 
his public life, giving us a clever insight into the causes which lead to 
his sudden prominence. 


THE GAME OF CHESS. (New York: F. A. Sroxes & Broruer.) 

This is a little volume of about 200 pages, which aims to give a popular 
and yet scientific introduction to the game of chess. It is based mainly 
on Staunton’s “ Chess Players’ Hand-book,” although references are made 
to other standard works, and much is added in the way of explanation 
and suggestion necessary for beginners, but out of place in a regular chess 
hand-book. Beginning with a description of the implements and rules 
governing the game, the simpler openings are briefly discussed, and the 
book closes with a few remarks on the more common irregular openings. 
It is just the book for those who wish to get a clear idea of the funda- 
mental principles of chess. 


THE TRAVELLER. By Otiver Goipsmirs, wir Ercuines sy M. M. 
Taytor. (PHitapeLpaia: J. B. Lippincorr Co.) 

This poem, which was first published in 1764, after Goldsmith’s tour 
of the continet, gave him the rank of a legitimate English classic. In 
the opinion of the best critics nothing finer had appeared in verse since 
the fourth book of the Dunciad. No philosophical poem, ancient or 
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modern, has a plan so noble and at the same time sosimple. Its outline 
is familiar to all. An English traveller seated on an Alpine crag reviews 
his journey, recalling varieties of scenery, climate, government, religion 
and national character, and finally comes to the conclusion that our 
happiness depends mainly on the temper and regulation of our own 
minds. The edition before us represents all the taste and finish of the 
holiday publications. Six exquisite etchings, each illustrating some 
portion of the poem, add much to the interest and value of the book 
It is printed on the best of paper, in clear type, and is in every way 
worthy of the reputation of its publishers. As a holiday gift it cannot 
be excelled, either from a literary or artistic standpoint. 


MEDIZVAL FRANCE. By Gustave Mason. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

This is one of the latest additions to the series entitled “The Story of 
the Nations,” the earlier volumes of which have received such marked 
approval from the reading public. Beginning with the reign of Hughes 
Capet, the history of development of the nation is traced to the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. The author has the right conception of 
what a history should be. As he states in the preface, the history of a 
nation consists not only in its political annals,in the records of the 
battle-field and the details of treaties of peace, but in its social life, in 
the development of commerce, industry, literature and the fine arts. 
Proceeding on this plan, the writer has given a large share of his atten- 
tion to the intellectual side of the subject, and especially to the forma- 
tion and development of the national literature. The glossary and 
index add much to the value of the volume. The number of authorities 
consulted and the evident care with which the history has been pre- 
pared are shown on every page, and it cannot fail to become a standard 


work. 


THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. By J. E. T. 
Rogers. (New York: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 

This volume is made up of a series of lectures delivered in the hall 
of Worcester College, Oxford University, by the author in his capacity 
as lecturer in political economy to that college. These lectures are of 
special interest and value to students, as having been written for and 
delivered to students. The subject of political economy is treated 
mainly from its historical side, all the leading questions being carefully 
traced to their origins as far as possible, and the causes of their 
influence on the nations shown. Among the valuable chapters may be 
mentioned “ Legislation on Labor and its Effects,” “The Social Effect of 
Religious Movements,” “ Historical Effects of High and Low Prices,” 
“The History of the Protectionist Movement in England,” and “The 
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Theory of Modern Taxation.” Perhaps the most noticeable feature of 
the book is the originality. Most of the facts cited have been obtained 
by personal investigation and inquiry. The lectures in the main are 
founded on the data collected in the author’s history of prices. The 
fact of the author’s being Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford and of Economic Science and Statistics in King’s College, 
London, is a sufficient guarantee that he speaks with authority. It is 
just the book for a student’s library. 


THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 
TRANSLATED BY Grorce Lone. (New York anv Lonpon: G. P. Pur- 
waw’s Sons.) 

It is not surprising that this enterprising firm should have found their 
first series of Knickerbocker Nuggets so successful that they should im- 
mediately enter upon a second series. Even the very name of the series 
is attractive, and the works chosen are always those which have won a 
high place in literature. The new set opens auspiciously. The book 
before us gives the history of the Emperor, the Philosophy of Antoninus 
and devotes the major part of the volume to a translation of his Thoughts, 
the whole being concluded by a most admirable index of reference. As 
to Mr. Long, it is sufficient to say that it was this masterly work which 
gave him his reputation as a translator, in addition to his recognized 
position as a classical scholar and an authority on Roman Law. 


TRUE OR FALSE FINANCE. By a Tax Payer. (New York anp Lon- 
pon: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 

This, No. LV in the “Questions of the Day” Series, discusses the issue 
of the late political campaign. While the presidency has been settled 
by the election, the question of the campaign remains and will continue 
to receive attention. This monograph is a forcible presentation of the 
merits of the Mills bill in its economic bearings. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. Vor. II. By Cuaruzs F. Ricnarpson. 
(New York anv Lonpon: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 

This second volume fulfills the promise of the first, and completes a 
work which will deservedly take high rank. It is devoted to American 
poetry and fiction, and we admire at once the arrangement of the sub- 
ject-matter. The major part of the book is devoted to American poetry, 
in which the author, after devoting a chapter each to early verse-making 
and to what he terms “the dawn of imagination,” gives the life and a 
critical estimate of the works of the great American poets, concluding 
this portion of his work with an interesting monograph on “the tone 
and tendencies of American verse.” An equally orderly and satisfactory 
treatment of American fiction follows. The opening chapter is largely 
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historical, dealing with the belated beginning of fiction. Cooper and 
Hawthorne deserve and receive careful consideration, while the lesser 
novelists are gathered into a single chapter. A review of later move- 
ments in American fiction and an index conclude a volume of five hun- 
dred pages. The press work is excellent. A clear, bold type, ample 
margin, generous pages and appropriate binding make a book worthy of 
the contents. 


UNDER THE MAPLES. By Watrer N. Hinman. (Caicaco, New 
York anp San Francisco: Betrorp, CuarK & Co.) 

A story of life in a small, growing New England town, taking up the 
lives of a few children of differing characters and developing them to 
maturity. The incidents in the first chapter remind one of Mark 
Twain’s “Life on the Lower Mississippi,” and the description of the 
school scenes and the cave in the woods, of “Tom Sawyer.” Some of 
the other incidents brought in also resemble ones from other sources. 
The plot is not involved, but is simple and peaceful, growing in interest 
toward the last, and at times rises to the dramatic. 


THE PICKSTER PROFESSORSHIP. By J. P. Quincy. (Hovaurton, 
Mirriin & Co., Boston anp New York.) 

This work goes far to refute the statement, so often made, that the 
increase in scientific knowledge will tend to diminish and drive out all 
imaginary and poetical thoughts from literature. This work, although 
dealing with many scientific problems, carries our interest along with 
the development of the story. The story itself is founded upon a scien- 
tific experiment, involving much learned discussion. It is weighty 
matter, happily placed in a pleasing and readable form. Very oftena 
purely humorous vein may be seen, and wherever the author has come 
to introduce commonplace characters into the work an intimate knowl- 
edge with life in all its forms is displayed. 


BETTER TIMES.. Srortes sy Tap auTHor or “ THe Story or MARGARET 
Kent.” (Boston: Ticunor & Co.) 

This is a collection of short stories published at different times in the 
Atlantic Monthly, Good Company, Sunday Afternoon, Appleton’s Journal and 
the Galaxy. The book takes its title from the first story, “Better Times.” 
This story describes the sacrifices of a noble woman to her dissolute hus- 
band, which finally influences him for the better and brings on the “ Bet- 
ter Times” in which she finds happiness. It.is exceedingly well told, 
and the conception of it is very good. Then follow nine other stories 
of various subjects and styles. “A Pair of Silk Stockings” is another one 
of the best ones. It isa story of fashionable life, and the various love 
affairs of a girl who is endeavoring to avoid the custom of wearing a pair 
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of silk stockings at ber younger sister’s wedding, by getting married at 
the same time. The stories are told in a clear, forcible style, with life- 
like people who talk and act in a life-like way. Asa whole, the volume 
is an interesting one. It is well printed and bound and will no doubt be 
@ success. 


PRINCESS NOURMAHAL. By Georce!Sanp. (New York: G. W. 
DILLINGHAM.) 

This work is presented to the public as a posthumous novel of the 
prolific French authoress who wrote under the nom de plume of George 
Sand. Offered to one of our magazines as a genuine production, it was 
rejected, on the ground that the claim had no very strong foundation. 
Indeed, no support for it can be found in internal evidence. There is 
not the least trace of the well-balanced style that characterizes all her 
novels, of the political and social tendency and the preaching of strange 
doctrines which George Sand is fond of introducing. Those able discus- 
sions of art and classic descriptions of pastoral existence that impress 
the reader so favorably in the best of her stories, are noticeable for their 
absence. The plot appeals to a vulgar taste for what is strange and sen- 
sational. In face of these facts, we cannot help regretting this publica- 
tion, notwithstanding the tasteful binding and the large, clear print that 
attracts one at first glance. 





























In MemorraM. 





Wuaenreas, God in his Providence has seen fit to call to Himself our class- 
mate, SrepHen C. Finn; and 
Wuenreas, We, his classmates, recognized in him one who by his upright 
Christian character while among us, won our highest esteem ; there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, Although we acknowledge in this event the will of Our 
Father, we yet mourn his early death, and tender to his bereaved family 
our heartfelt sympathy, and that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the family of the deceased, and that they be published in the College 
papers, and also in the papers at Albany, Oregon. 
D. D. Casement, President. 
T. F. Cuampens, Secretary. 
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Ocr. 24rTH.—Cane spree. 
Ocr. 25ra.—Tariff Debate in the Gymnasium. 

Ocr. 26rTH.—Lacrosse—’90 vs. 91; score, 2—0. 

Ocr. 27TH.—First Division Chapel Stage. 

Ocr. 29th.—An address upon the subject of Prohibition, by Mr. Sam 


Small. 





The Finest Confections, 


Butter 
Cups, 


Filbert 
Nougatine, 


The Finest Chocolates, 


The Finest Assortment of Bonbounieres. 











East! 


IA BA. 








Marrons Guacks, 


CreaM Branpy CHERRIES, 


SUITABLE FOR SELECT PRESENTS. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
Southwest Corner iath and Market Streets, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
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Ocr. 31st.—Foot-ball—Princeton, ’92, vs. Lawrenceville ; score, 48—6, in 
favor of ’92. 

Nov. 3p.—Foot-ball—Johns Hopkins vs. Princeton, at Princeton ; score, 
104—0 ; time, 75 minutes. 

Nov. 6ra.—Election day...... Princeton vs. Wesleyan, at New York; 
score, 44—0. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA,: BOSTON, 


—AND— 


ALEXANDER BROWN @& SONS, 
BALTIMORE, 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore Stock Exchanges, 


EXECUTE ORDERS FOR ALL INVESTMENT SECURITIES; 


Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
on favorable terms ; 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Australia, St. 
Thomas, St. Croix and British West Indies. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS IN STERLING, 


Available in any part of the world, in Francs for use in Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, an‘ in Doxiaks for use in this country, 
Canada, Mexico aud West Indies. 


Make =e IC TRANSFERS OF MONEY between this country, 
Europe, and British and Danish West Indies. 


Make COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS drawn abroad on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 





Their London House, Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., receive 
accounts of American banks, firms and individuals upon favorable terms. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


Liverpool, London, 
Financial Agents for the United States Government in England. 
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Nov. 8ra.—Meeting of the Trustees. 

Nov. 10Ta.—University of Pennsylvania vs. Princeton, at Philadel- 
phia ; score, 4—0; 15 seconds. 

Nov. 13ra.—Senior Class Meeting and adoption of Constitution to 
govern Class-day Exercises ..... Lacrosse—’89 vs. 90; score, 3—0, in favor 
of ’90. 





RESIDENTS OF PRINCETON and PARTICULARLY 
STUDENTS, when in New York, are very 
likely to be found at the 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
Cor. OF BROADWAY & ELEVENTH STREET. 


It is so convenient to business, to transit lines in all directions, to the best places of evening 
entertainment, and withal, is so thoroughly kept and cared for in every particular that travel- 
lers, once becoming its guests, are naturally apt to make it their New York home. 


PRICES ARE VERY MODERATE. 


HAAS BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 





Racquet, Lawn Tenis, Bicycle, Foot Ball, 
Base Ball, Rowing, Athletic and 
Gymnasium Goods, 


60 West 26th Street, three doors east of 6th Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


, 
Outfitters for Columbia College and most of the principal Colleges 
and Schools in the vicinity; also for the N. Y. Racquet Court Club and 
the N. Y. Athletic Club, &c., &c. 


Tennis Shoes re-soled. Tennis Racquets re-strung. 
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Nov. 17Tn.—Harvard game at Princeton; score, 18—6, in favor of 
Princeton. 

Nov. 24ra.—Yale game at Polo Grounds, New York ; score, 10—0, in 
favor of Yale. 





ESTABLISHED 1878. 


CHARLES HAUPTNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE 


RELIABLE ALL-LINEN 


a 
Kic Shirts and Collars 


HOSIER AND GLOVER. 
cr. sss. 1280 BROADWAY, vw rorx. 


KINNEY BROS. 


SPECIAL’ 
HIGH-CLASS CIGARETTES 











EGYPTIAN FLOWERS, CLEOPATRA. 


FINEST TURKISH, JENIDGE BLEND. 








